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FRIDAY, MARCS 11, 1859. 



EXHIBITIONS OF 1851 AND 1861. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Chairman of the Council : — 

My Deak Dilke, — Mr. Wm. Hawes has made some 
very interesting comparisons between the population in 
1851 and the probable population in 1861 , both in London 
and in the whole country, in order to show the increased 
prospects of success which would attend a second Exhi- 
bition, could it be made as attractive as the first. 

The namber of visitors, however, does not altogether 
depend upon the population, but upon the facilities of- 
fered for conveying that population to the Exhibi- 
tion, and upon their ability to pay for such conveyance. 

I do not know whether any computation has been 
yet attempted as to the number of visitors who were con- 
veyed by railway in 1851, but certainly materials exist 
for it in Capi. Galton's reports to the Board of Trade. 

Railway traffic has steadily increased, from 1849, as 
follows : — 





Separate 

Journeys in 

Round Numbs. 


Increase. 


Miles 
open. 


In- 
crease. 


Journeys 
per mile. 


In. 
crease. 


1849 


64,000,000 




5,579 




11,442 




1850 


73,000,000 


9,000,000 


6,326 


747 


11,515 


73 


1851 


85,000,000 


12,000,000 


6,755 


429 


12,640 


1,125 


1852 


89,000,000 


4,000,000 


7,113 


358 


12,531 


* 


1853 


102,000,000 


13,000,000) 7,488 


375 


13,659 


1,128 


1854 


111,000,000 


9,000,000 


7,846 


358 


14,160 


501 


1855 


119,000,000 


8,000,000 


8,177 


331 


14,503 


343 


1856 


129,000,000 


10,000,000 


8,502 


325 


15,213 


710 


1857 


139,000,000 


10,000,000 


8,901 


399 


15,617 


404 



ASSUMED. 



1858 


148,500,000 


9,500,000i 


9,251 


350 


16,0171 400 


1859 


158,000,000 


9,500,000 


9,601 


350 


16,417 400 


1860 


167,500,000 


9,500,000 


9,951 


350 


16,817 400 


1861 


177,000,000 


9,500,000 


10,300 


350 


17,217 400 



» Decrease 109. 

This gives a pretty uniform increase of 9J millions 
of railway journeys a-year, and will show that three, if 
not four millions of the increase of 1852 was forestalled 
by 1851, for the latter number would be required to 
bring the increase of 1852 up to the minimum increase 
of any of the other years. 

Again, the number of passengers per mile has increased 
as follows, in round numbers : — 

1849 11,4001 Total increase, 

1850 11,500 I 1,100. 

1851 12,600 f Average, 

1852 12.500J 366. 

Had the increase been uniform, the numbers in 1851 
would have been only 12,132, giving an increase of 468 
journeys per mile clearly attributable to the Exhibition, 
and this on 6,755 mile? open that year, gives 3,161,340 
journeys as the increase of travelling due to the Exhibi- 
tion. Some of the journeys may have been due to visi- 
tors making excursions in the neighbourhood of London, 
but, on the other hand, a large proportion of the travel- 
lers must have paid more than one visit to the Exhibi- 
tion, and there is, therefore, fair reason to assume, that 
one-and-a-half out of the six million visits to the 
building were from persons induced to come to London 
by the Exhibition, and the increase in the number of 
travellers was at the rate of iMf t> or nearly 4 per cent. 



If the railways increase in mileage as they have in- 
creased during the last eight years, they will extend to 
10,300 miles in 1861, and if the public continue to use 
those railways in the same increased proportion, there 
will be 17,000 travellers to every mile of railway. An 
increase of 4 per cent, on this would be 680 per mile or 
seven millions in 1861, instead of three millions in 1851. 

It is, however, absurd to suppose that the country 
visitors to the Exhibition were only those who came on 
purpose. A large, and perhaps a larger proportion, must 
have consisted of persons who come daily to their busi- 
ness in London from the vicinity, or whom other pur- 
suits may have called to London, and it is but a very 
moderate supposition that another 4 per cent, of the 
railway journeys of the year 1851 represented the ordi- 
nary travellers from the country who visited the Exhi- 
bition. 

Thus there would be, supposing the attraction equal 
in 1861, 14 millions of railway journeys by visitors to 
the Exhibition against six millions in 185], and, 
therefore, allowing two journeys, one up and one down, 
to each visitor, seven millions of country visitors instead 
of three millions, and the Exhibition of 1861 may afford 
to be less than half as attractive to command an equal 
numerical and pecuniary support from the country, 

Assuming the remainder of the visitors of 1851 to be 
Londoners, and that they increased in proportion to the 
increased population of London, there would be four 
millions instead of three for London, and seven millions 
instead of three for country, which gives good ground 
for supposing that if the Exhibition of 1851 had taken 
place in 1861, it would have received eleven million visits 
instead of six millions. 

I remain, my dear Dilke, 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY CUNLIFFE OWEN, 
Lieut-Colonel R.E. 
February, 1859. 



EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS. 

The Society's Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 
recent Inventions will be opened on Monday the 
25th of April next. 

Persons intending to be Exhibitors should 
communicate with the Secretary of the Society of 
Arts as soon as possible, stating : — 

1st. The Title of the Invention. 

2nd. Whether the Article will be a Model, 
Drawing, or Specimen. 

The Articles must be forwarded to the So- 
ciety's house carriage paid. The days fixed for 
receiving them are Thursday the 7th, Friday the 
8th, and Saturday the 9th April. No articles 
will be received after the last of these days. 

Articles which have been included in previous 
Exhibitions of the Society of Arts cannot be re- 
admitted. 

Articles should be accompanied by a short but 
clear description of the Invention, with a wood 
block (when possible) for illustration, and a re- 
ference to any publication in which the Invention 
is described. 

All Drawings exhibited must be framed. 

No charge is made for space, and the admis- 
sion to the Exhibition is free. 
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EXAMINATION PRIZE FUND FOR 1859. 

The following are the Donations up to the 
present date : — 

£ 8. 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Vice-Pres., Chairman 

of Council (4th donation) 10 10 

J. G. Frith, Mem. of Council (2nd donation) 5 5 

F. Seymour Haden (annual) 2 2 

— Haldimand 10 10 

Edward Highton (annual) 2 2 

James Holmes (annual) 1 1 

Henry Johnson (2nd donation ) 25 

London Committee of the Oxford Middle 

Class Examinations 5 5 

Charles Ratcliff (annual) 10 10 

Rev. Dr. Temple 6 6 

Rev. A. Wilson 2 2 



EXAMINATIONS, 1859.— LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

The following Local Board has been ap- 
pointed since the last announcement : — 

FoK THE BIRMINGHAM INSTITUTE. 

The Rev. E. H. Giffard, M.A. 

Mr. J. B. Hebbert. 

Mr„J. Jaffray. 

The Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D. 

Mr. T. P. Salt. 

Mr. G. Shaw. 

Mr. J. F. Winaeld. 

Mr. W. Mathews, Jun., M.A., Secretary. 



Fob Liverpool. 

Mr. William Brown, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Society of Arts, Chairman. 

Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the ) v . 
Collegiate Institution I „, . 

Rev. Henry Griffiths, Dean of Queen's Coll. j chmrmen - 

Alderman William Bennett, 109, Shaw-street. 

Mr. David Buxton, M.R.S.L., Principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. 

Mr. Donald Cameron, M.A., Vice Dean, Queen's College. 

Mr. Astrup Cariss, Secretary of the Liverpool Institute. 

Mr. J. T. Danson, F.S.S., Eldon Chambers, South 
John-street. 

Mr. William Gregson, M.A., 12, Duke-street South, 
Edge-hill. 

Mr. Edward Heath, Orange-court, Castle-street. 

Mr. Peter George Hey worth, 1, North John-street. 

Alderman Samuel Holme, 10, Benson-street. 

M. Eugene Husson, Professor of French, Queen's College. 

Dr. William Ihne, Carlton-terrace, Upper Parliament- 
street. 

Mr. James R. Jeffery, 43, Church-street. 

Mr. R. A. Macfie, Leith Offices, 30, Moorfields. 

Rev. Richard R. Moore, B.A., 28, Rupert-lane, Ererton. 

Mr. H. Shimmin, Melbourne-buildings, North John- 
street. 

Rev. Charles W. Underwood, M.A., Vice-Principal, 
Collegiate Institution. 

M. Vittoz, Collegiate Institution. 

Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., and LL.D., 24, Clarence-street, 
Everton, Secretary. 

For Salisbury. 
The Mayor (for the time being). 
The ex-Mayor. 
Mr. C. W. Squarez. 
Mr. Style. 
Rev. T. H. Tooke, St. Edward's, Salisbury, Secretary. 



For Warminster. 
Rev. T. E. Crallan, Grammar School. 
Mr. John Farmer, High-street. 
Mr. John Crispin, West-street, Warminster, Secretary. 



FOURTEENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
Wednesday, March 9, 1859. 

The Fourteenth Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Fifth Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th inst., Wm. Ewart, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society :— 

Bolton, Francis S. | Pickering, Charles Lewis. 

Mills, Robert. [ Rilcker, Hermann. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE CAPE COLONY, ITS PRODUCTS AND 
RESOURCES. 

Br William Hawes. 

I will not detain this meeting by an historical account 
of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope from any early 
period, for, if I am fortunate enough to excite an interest 
in its early history by a simple narrative of its present 
state, as I found it on my recent visit, and by my 
opinion of its future prospects, formed upon a careful ex- 
amination of its resources, climate, people, and govern- 
ment, then it will be easy for anyone to obtain such 
information from sources open to us all. 

I will, then, take up my subject from the period of 
the cession of the colony to us by the Dutch, in 1806. 

From that date to 1813, the colony appears to have 
been prosperous. The first Kafir war had just ter- 
minated, and a line of stockaded forts along the eastern 
frontier protected the inhabitants. 

Our military force was 4000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, 
the expenditure connected with which stimulated agri- 
culture and commerce. 

The cost of the government of the colony was, how- 
ever, out of all proportion to its revenue, to the duties to 
be performed, and to its then apparent importance. 

The salaries of the ten or twelve principal executive 
officers amounted to £30,000 per annum. There weie 
great abuses also in the manner in which these salaries 
were paid, making the already heavy burden more 
onerous ; and it was these high salaries, and the abuses 
above referred to, and the cessation of the war expendi- 
ture upon the withdrawal of the troops at the termi- 
nation of the Kafir war, which caused the difficulties in 
which the Colonial Government was afterwards placed. 

In addition to these pecuniary difficulties, great dis- 
content existed throughout the colony from the very 
unsatisfactory, and, in many cases partial, manner in 
which justice was administered. 

It was in Cape Town alone that important civil or 
criminal cases could be tried and decided ; for, al- 
though minor cases could be tried in the local courts of 
each district, yet the vast extent of some of them, and 
the difficulty of travelling, rendered access to the courts 
difficult and precarious ; and, frequently, during the 
absence of the land-rost at sub-district courts, and of the 
commando on service against Kafirs or Bushmen, their 
places were filled by neighbouring yeomen, without 
any legal knowledge, and entirely unfit for the duty 
they attempted to perform. 

Lord Caledon made a great effort to secure the 
proper administration of justice, and established a 
commission with power to decide causes, under which. 
two members of the Supreme Court were to visit once 
every year each district in the colony. 
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The advantages which ought at onoe to have followed 
this wise measure were, unfortunately, deferred for a 
long time. 

The first circuit through tha eastern province was 
mainly occupied in trying indictments, originating with 
the missionaries, against members of almost every re- 
spectable family on the frontier, for aggravated assaults, 
and for the murder of Hottentots and other natives. 

These charges, intricate in themselves, extending over 
a considerable period, difficult to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of a court of justice, but, if possible, more difficult 
to disprove, occupied the commission several months, and 
were not finally disposed of until the third circuit, when 
it was found that not one charge of murder had. been 
proved, and only a few cases of assault and infringement 
of colonial law had been established. 

It is not difficult to understand that angry feelings 
should be excited against the law, under which members 
of more than 100 families could be falsely accused of 
such crimes, and to exonerate themselves from which 
above 1000 witnesses, collected from all parts of the 
province, had to be examined, and heavy costs incurred, 
nor that feelings of disgust and bitter hostility should 
be excited against missionaries who had made such un- 
just charges. 

This state of public opinion led to serious violations 
of the law, and to the insurrection of an entire district, 
which was suppressed by the execution, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of friends and relatives, of six of 
the leaders, at a spot still known as " Slakters nek." 

These severe measures stopped the insurrection, but 
did not change the feelings of the boers or farmers, who 
were ready to take up any other grievance to perpetuate 
as it were their discontent. 

Causes of grievance were not long wanting. I will 
notice three of the most important, and those which 
in the highest degree retarded the social and com- 
mercial progress of the colony. The first was the sudden 
substitution of English silver coin for the paper i'ls 
dollar, at the rate of Is. 6d. per rix dollar, the dollar 
having been issued and hitherto recognised as of the 
value of 4s. 

The next was the Hottentot grievance preceding, but 
leading to, the abolition of slavery. This consisted in 
the establishment of educational missionary stations for 
the Hottentot population, to which they flocked in such 
unexpected numbers as to deprive many farmers of their 
only labour for the cultivation of their farms. 

Great as this evil appeared, yet, looking back now to 
what was effected, and admitting, to the fullest extent, 
the want of judgment and discrimination exhibited by 
many of the missionaries, it cannot be denied that the 
foundation was then laid for a great moral change 
among the black population, preparatory to the entire 
abolition of slavery; indeed, if nothing more was 
effected, the withdrawal of Hottentot labour from the 
north-western provinces induced the employment of 
another section of the African race — the bushmen — 
hitherto looked upon as savages irreclaimable from 
savage life, but to whom in a short time large flocks 
were safely entrusted. 

This movement of the missionaries although causing 
great inconvenience to the boers, would have produced 
no permanent ill effect, but that about this time they 
saw steps taken by the Government tending to deprive 
them of the slave labour over which they claimed an 
absolute right of property. 

I have not time to trace the various measures, many 
of them very ill-advised, which preceded the final aboli- 
tion of slavery in 1833, but their effect was to destroy 
all the kindly feeling which had previously existed 
between master and slave. Perhaps the most offensive 
was the appointment, in 1830, of officers whose duty it was 
*0 hear any complaint a slave might bring against his 
master ; to grant freedom indiscriminately to all who 
oould obtain sufficient money to buy it, and to enforce 



penalties varying from £5 to £500 againBt masters neg- 
lecting the provisions of the ordinance, under which each 
slaveowner was obliged to record, in a book ordered to 
be kept for that purpose, every punishment inflicted on a 
slave, and to certify to the truth of such entry on oath, if 
required; and if the slave could establish a material 
error in these entries before such public officer, the master 
was subject to penalties for wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Such was the excitement caused by this ordinance, that 
a body of between 3,000 and 4,000 slaveowners waited upon 
the Governor to demand protection against this impolitic 
law, which, although not repealed in consequence of this 
demonstration, was, as regarded its most objectionable 
enactments, allowed to become a dead letter. 

About this time a voluntary effort was made in the 
colony to exterminate slavery. A society was formed 
for the purchase of young female slaves, with a view to 
apprentice them for three or four years, so that at the 
termination of their apprenticeship they should be free 
and able to provide for themselves. 

From 300 to 400 girls were thus liberated, and had the 
Government assisted this society with funds, slavery 
would have been speedily but voluntarily abolished in 
the colony, and at a cost of scarcely one-tenth of what was 
subsequently paid amid the greatest possible discontent. 

The act of 1833 was however passed ; and had its pro- 
visions — compulsory as they were — been carried out as 
fairly as the appraisement of the value of the slaves had 
been made, disaffection would not have arisen, the de- 
population of a district would have been prevented, and 
ultimately a large, wasteful, and useless expenditure by 
the mother country would have been saved. 

The estimated value of the 35,745 slaves in the colony, 
by the commissioners appointed under the compensation 
act, was £85 each. The sum appropriated to meet this 
was £33 12s. per head; but this sum, due to Dutch 
boers residing in all parts of the colony, many of them 
living in distant aad unfrequented plains, oould only he 
received at tke Bank of England after the necessai'y 
proofs of claim had been established here. 

A petition was sent home praying that the amount 
awarded to the colony might be remitted to the colonial 
treasurer, to be distributed by him to the boers who 
satisfactorily proved their claims in Cape Town . 

This reasonable request was refused, and the conse- 
quence was that boers residing in all parts of the colony, 
having neither agents nor friends in England, were 
obliged to sell their claims to any one who would 
buy them for cash, obtaining in many cases little 
more than half the amount due to them under the 
reduced scale. The ill-feeling thus excited might 
easily have been avoided, and a great measure, affect- 
ing deeply-seated prejudices, and large pecuniary and 
social interests, might have been almost popular, not- 
withstanding the pecuniary loss, had it been brought 
into operation in a spirit of conciliation, and with an 
appreciation of the conveniences, interests, and wishes of 
those affected by it, but all of which were unfortunately 
disregarded. 

The first practical effect of this measure was again to de- 
prive the farmers of their labour. Their late slaves left 
them in a body. It was even difficult to retain sufficient 
labour to collect the harvest then on the ground. Farms 
were relinquished, masters were without servants, and 
the loss arising from the small compensation awarded 
was aggravated by the destruction of property from the 
want of the farm-labour to preserve it. 

It is easy to imagine that events following one another 
so rapidly as the conversion of paper money into coin at 
an apparent loss, the disturbance of farming arrange- 
ments by the interference of missionaries with the Hot- 
tentots, the introduction by ordinance of most unjust and 
onerous relations between the slave and his master, by 
which the social and pecuniary interests of every farmer 
in the colony were disturbed and injured, and then the 
entire emancipation of the slaves, should cause an amount 
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of disaffection towards a government which was viewed by 
many rather as a foreign power governing by right of 
conquest than as a government established for the benefit 
of the people. 

With such feelings in the minds of the older settler*, 
especially of the Dutch, the report of a society estab- 
lished in Cape Town for the exploration of South Africa, 
— upon the capabilities of Natal for colonisation — was 
received with delight, and a party of Boers from the 
western province migrated eastward, intending to estab- 
lish themselves in new localities, when the sudden com- 
mencement of the third Kafir war obliged them speedily 
to retreat. 

This, then, is the third and last of those great disturb- 
ing causes which for a long period checked the progress 
of the colony. 

The evils of the war were very much aggravated by 
the colonial policy of Lord Glenleg, who, in a despatch 
received early in 1836, not only condemned the conduct 
of the colonists, but described the invasion of the Eastern 
Province by the Kafirs as a justifiable act, and that they 
were right in endeavouring to extort by force that which 
they could not otherwise obtain. This impolitic and un- 
just statement was made in reply to an application to 
the Secretary of State for reparation to colonists for 
losses incurred in a most dangerous and hazardous war, 
of nearly 18 months' duration, the dangers of which they 
had shared equally with her Majesty's troops, and during 
which the loss of their property, according to official re- 
turns, amounted to— 

456 farm-houses burnt and totally or partially 

destroyed. 
350 partially pillaged and gutted. 
5,176 horses ) 
111,930 cattle [-stolen or killed. 
166.930 sheep J 

The refusal to entertain the application filled up to 
the brim that sense of injustice with which the co- 
lonists believed they had been treated by the Home 
Government, and laid the foundation for that emigra- 
tion or exodus, as it was called, of the best farmers and 
their people to Natal and other districts north of our 
Cape Colony in 1836-7. 

It is generally believed that this suicidal conduct of 
Lord Glenelg towards the colony was attributable to the 
entire reliance which he placed upon reports he received 
from the missionaries, and which he incautiously trusted 
and acted upon,- rather than upon those made by his own 
officers, and the all but unanimous testimony of the re- 
sidents in the colony, both civil and military. 

A better state of things, however, dawned upon the 
colony when Lord Stanley became Colonial minister, and 
from this time, 1842-3, we may date the commencement 
of that rapid progress, the result of which to the colony, 
and its bearing upon the mother country, it is the main 
object of this paper to lay before you. 

I propose, then, in order to give the clearest and most 
methodical idea of the present state of the colony and of 
its future prospects, to arrange my observations under the 
following heads : — 

1. The government of the colony, including its po- 
litical institutions and its laws, as affecting social pro- 
gress. 

2. Its religious and educational institutions ; 

3. Its climate, agriculture, trade, commerce ; 

4. Its aborigines ; and 

5. The advantages it offers to emigrants ; 

and I hope to show that there are elements for personal 
success and distinction peculiarly adapted to the English 
character, and for ali those who, by intelligence and in- 
dustry, will place themselves favourably before their 
fellow-citizens, which exist in a greater degree in no 
colony, and in few, if any, to the same extent. 



1. The Government. 
Having brought the history of the colony down to the 
period when the application for representative Institutions 
was approved by the home-government, I will devote a few 
sentences to shew how rapidly and successfully they have 
come into operation, and how intuitively almost the 
colonists have responded to the call to take upon them- 
selves the duties and responsibilities of self-government. 

From 1806 to this time (1852j, the colony has been 
governed by a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
few other executive officers, nominated by the Crown, 
and irresponsible to the colony. 

It has now a Governor and an Executive Council ; a 
Legislative Council of 15 members, eight representing 
the Western and seven the Eastern Province, presided 
over, ex-offieio, by the Chief Justice; and a House of 
Assembly of 46 members, representing the towns and 
country districts of the colony. 

The Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer-General, and Auditor-General, have seats in 
both houses ; they can take part in the debates and intro- 
duce measures, but cannot vote. They hold their offices 
under the Crown. 

The qualification for members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil is the possession of unencumbered property of the 
value of £2,000. The members of the House of As- 
sembly, of whom no property qualification is required, 
have an allowance during the sitting of Parliament, and 
for travelling expenses, amounting together, in 1857, to 
£2,882 14s. 

The qualification for an elector is the occupation, for 
12 months previous to the registration of voters, of a house 
or land of the value of £25, or the receipt of a salary for 
the preceding 12 months at the rate of £50 per annum. 

The first parliament elected under this constitution 
has just expired, and by comparing the progress of the 
colony during the five years of its existence with that of 
the preceding ten years, we shall find strong grounds for 
reliance upon those principles which place mainly in the 
hands of the governed the power to determine what 
laws are most likely in the highest degree to promote 
their own prosperity and happiness, and with them the 
material interests of the colony in which they live. 

I do not mean by these observations to imply that the 
principle of self-government is yet so fully developed aa 
it may be in a few years, if the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, presided over by so able a Governor 
as Sir George Grey, continue to be animated by the 
loyal and conservative, but still popular and progressive, 
principles which have guided them during the past five 
years, but before any further important change can be 
made, population and occupation must increase, so as to 
afford a wider basis than now exists, for a more nume- 
rous House of Assembly, and for the choice of executive 
officers. 

The first test of the progress of the colony is to be 
found in its revenue. From 1834 to 1844 it rose from 
£119,583 to £221,721 ; from 1845 to 1857, from £247,369 
to £406,702. 

But to trace more clearly the effect of local govern- 
ment, and the stimulus it has given to industry in the 
colony, we must subdivide this last period into two 
parts, 1845 and 1851, and compare this period with that 
from 1852 to 1857, by which we shall find, that in the 
fi-st six years the revenue was rather decreasing than 
otherwise, the amount collected in 1845 having been 
£247,360, and in 1851 only £233,934, whilst that col- 
lected in 1852 was £289,482, and in 1867, £406,702. 
This prosperity arose concurrently with the cessation of 
the Kaffir war and the introduction of the new constitu- 
tion, which, by placing the management of the affairs of 
the colony in the hands of the people, gave an impetus 
to improvements, to the opening of new passes, and the 
repair of old roads, by which tracts of country scarcely 
accessible before were brought into commercial relation- 
ship with the coast and shipping ports. 
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The extent to which the resources of the colony have 
still to be developed by such means, those only who have 
visited it can appreciate. 

The attention given by Parliament to local matters, 
is indicated by the great public works either in progress 
or in preparation, among which the railway to Wel- 
lington, 100 miles in length ; the formation of docks, 
and a harbour of refuge in Table Bay ; increased_ ac- 
commodation for landing and shipping at Port Eliza- 
beth, and the tidal works at the Kowie, are the most 
important. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this part of my 
subject, because I feel it has a most important bearing 
upon the future prospects of the colony, especially in its 
operation upon settlers ; for I found upon inquiry that, 
until this field for the exercise of public spirit was open, 
no one appeared to consider the colony as his home. 
Attachments to the country and soil were not formed, 
and the greater part of the most active and enterprising 
men in the colony looked upon their residence there as of 
a temporary character, and never thought of the really 
permanent interest of the colony ; for, no matter what 
disinterestedness, intelligence, or publie spirit might be 
exhibited, it was impossible for any one to obtain a share 
in the Government. 

Now the case is different, and the principal merchants 
in Cape Town seek for seats in the House of As- 
sembly, that they may maintain the influence in the 
affairs of the colony their mercantile position requires. 

It is needless to point out the great stimulus to ex- 
ertion which such an object of ambition must afford to 
settlers from England, where the highest offices of state 
are open to all, and where all are accustomed to look to 
the attainment of political distinction as the most honor- 
able result of successful enterprise, and of attention to 
public and local affairs. 

The efiect of this change is, as yet, hardly appreci- 
able ; but still in society it is silently working its way, 
and ample evidence is afforded of the benefits it has 
already conferred, and the still greater benefits it will 
confer, by the interest which is being taken in all colonial 
improvements, and the greater and increasing interest 
which political, as well as social and commercial ques- 
tions, are exciting in the minds of all. This will be best 
shown, perhaps, by the facts I shall produce in illustra- 
tion of the progress of the newspaper press. 

Twenty years ago there was but one newspaper in the 
colony ; that was published under the direction of the 
Government, and rarely contained any political in- 
formation. 

Now there are eight newspapers published in Cape 
Town during the week, four of which are printed by 
steam, and issue together 3,500 copies daily, except on 
Friday, when the Gazette only is published, the circu- 
lation of which is 1,400 copies. 

Besides these, there are 16 country papers and 4 
monthly magazines. 

The most important of these papers is the Argus, es- 
tablished since the introduction of representative insti- 
tutions, and which has justly earned a reputation and 
large circulation in a veiy short time, by its bold and in- 
dependent criticisms on all public measures and public 
men. It has three issues weekly, a number not likely to 
be increased until a daily post is established throughout 
the colony. It is a liberal paper — the proprietor and 
editor being a member of the House of Assembly. 

The next subject to which I must refer, and which, 
in my opinion, affects the progress of the colony, and 
tends to retard the adoption of the country by English 
settlers as their permanent home, is the law which re- 
gulates the disposition of property by will. 

The Roman Dutch law, as a rule, is the civil law of 
the colony. This, in the course of time, has been modi- 
fied in its relation to English settlers by ordinances 
issued under the authority of the home Government, and 
which, when published in the Gazette, became law. 



Many of these ordinances were merely extracts from 
despatches loosely worded, and written evidently without 
any idea of their being published in that form as colonial 
laws. 

The ordinance of 1822 relating to the marriage of, 
and the disposition of property by, English settlers, is 
one of this description, and is now giving rise to much 
litigation, which must increase yearly as parties die, 
who, having married under U, and believing they re- 
tained all the rights of disposition belonging to them in 
the mother country, have left that which now appears 
to be an illegal disposition of their property. 

This subject, however, although strong opinions are 
held by the supporters of the Boman Dutch law, as well 
as by the more English section of the colony, is _ being 
discussed in the papers, in the magazines, and in the 
assembly ; and will no doubt in a short time receive a 
solution which will secure to the colony the best parts of 
both systems. 

Another subject, of great importance to the welfare 
of the mercantile interests of the colony, and which 
is also receiving the attention of the legislature, is the 
present limitation of the maximum rate of interest by 
the usury law. The principles of free trade are. however, 
at work here, and no doubt ere long the trade in money 
will be released from restrictions, and be allowed to find its 
value In the open market, like any other commodity. 

There is, however, one branch of the law in which the 
colonist can boast of great superiority over the mother 
country, and that is in the forms required for the transfer 
of land. 

The colony having been surveyed, and official maps 
deposited in a public office at Cape Town, no transfer 
of land or incumbrance upon it is legal unless it is 
registered in this office, and marked off on the public 
map of the colony, and all that a buyer has to do to ob- 
tain possession of landed property, is to ascertain at this 
office whether the property he is negotiating for is the 
bona fide property of the seller— what incumbrances may 
be upon it— whether the description by the seller be 
correct, and then, by showing his right to the property 
by purchase, he receives from the registrar a legal transfer 
of the property, with a plan and description appended. 

These particulars are filled into printed forms, occu- 
pying one or two sheets of foolscap paper, and the most 
perfect title may be thus obtained in a very short time 
at a very trifling cost, and be easily carried away in the 
buyer's pocket. 

The dealings in landed property are most frequent. 
Mortgages are the favourite security of the colony, and 
the acquirement of land by all classes is very much 
facilitated. 

There are fixed fees paid on each transfer, but their 
amount is too small to detract from this most facile and 
perfect system for the transfer of land. 

The last portion of this division of my subject relates 
to the sources from which the revenue is raised. 

The gross amount raised in 1857 was £406,702, of 
which 

£ 
254,178 was derived from customs. 
47,658 was derived from transfer duties. 
24,490 was derived from auctions. 
23,841 was derived from licences. 
10,705 was derived from fees of courts. 
15,602 was derived from post office. 
5,598 was derived from sundries. 
24,630 land sales and land revenue. 



£406,702 



Nothing can be more easy than the collection of this 
revenue. There are so few ports that the customs staff is 
small, and as almost every article of manufacturing in- 
dustry is imported, the bulk of this taxation falls on tho 
more wealthy classes, for except at Cape Town, Port 
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Elizabeth, and Grahams Town, the native population 
can scarcely be included among the consumers of English 
manufactures. 

2. The Judicial, Educational, and Religious Insti- 
tutions OP THE COLONT. 

These are of equal importance to the old settler and to 
the emigrant. 

The protection of life and property, the Judicious treat- 
ment of crime, especially among the native population, 
and the moral and intellectual character of the rising 
population of all classes and colour depend upon them, 
and the facility for obtaining a good education for child- 
ren ought to have great weight in the choice of the coun- 
try or colony to which an intending emigrant should go. 

1. Justice, as between colonists, appears to be well and 
impartially administered by a Supreme Court, presided 
over by a Chief Justice appointed by the Home Govern- 
ment, four puisne judges, and by stipendiary magistrates 
or civil commissioners, residing in the principal towns 
and districts, before whom all minor civil and criminal 
cases are decided. These officers are appointed by the 
Government, and appear, as far as my observation went, 
to be popular in their respective districts. 

No doubt the judge, especially if on his first circuit; has 
great difficulties to contend with, and if he has not 
previously studed the Kafir character he is apt to apply 
English practice and principles when deciding a case 
between a master and his Kafir servant, in a manner 
utterly subversive of all discipline between them, and 
calculated to encourage not only insubordination, but a 
spirit of combination and union likely to produce serious 
results to the colony. 

Whilst justice is done to the native, the Kafir char- 
acter should not be forgotten — ialsehood, cunning and 
theft, hatred of the whites, and blind superstition, are its 
leading characteristics— and unless, in the hearing and 
decision of complaints by them against their masters, 
their character is thoroughly appreciated, great injury 
and injustice will be done to the white population. The 
plausibility of a Kafir in court is remarkable ; his energy, 
his coolness and bold lying require an experienced judge 
to understand, andafirm, though not harsh or severe judge, 
to mete out due punishment for their offences. 

The number of causes decided by the courts — 

Civil. Criminal. 

In 1854 was 2,927 5629 

„ 1855 3,278 6179 

2. Education. — There are distributed over the colony, 
156 schools of all descriptions, with 16,641 scholars, 
8,117 males and 7,755 females; the average daily attend- 
ance being 10,465, and towards the support of which 
£10,682 was appropriated by the Local Legislature in 
1857, besides £1,000 to border schools and school build- 
ings, and £2,300 to geological and botanical objects. 

This list includes the Government schools and those 
supported by different sects of Christians. 

It is impossible, in a paper of this nature, to enter into 
the details of the instruction given at these schools, but 
I may truly state that the present Governor neglects no 
opportunity of promoting the education of all classes ; 
and the encouragement he is giving to the establishment 
of a College and University, where the higher branches 
of education may be obtained, is deserving of great 
praise ; and the plan proposed by the commission he 
issued to inquire into and report upon the appointment 
of a Board of Examiners to select, by public competition, 
proper candidates for vacancies in the public service, and 
to grant certificates of merit and attainments in science 
and art will, when carried out, open to all classes the 
advantages of official life and the attainment of educa- 
tional honours. 

The adoption of the competitive system as a test for 
admission to the public service, just as the colony is 
rising into importance, and when a wider choice of 



occupations for the young men of the colony is wanting, 
cannot be over-rated. 

The commission also inquired into the remuneration 
paid to clerks in the public service, and, without ma- 
terially altering the sum paid to each clerk in the first 
ten years after his appointment, they so arranged the 
annual payment as to offer inducements to young men 
to enter the public service in some proportion to the in- 
creased qualifications required of them. 

Religion* Institution!. — The sum voted in 1857 for the 
support of public worship was £15,678. It was distri- 
buted among the Episcopalians, the Dutch Reformed and 
Calvinistic, the Lutheran, the Wesleyan and Roman Ca- 
tholic Churches, the two first receiving a large proportion 
of the whole amount. 

The number of the congregations is returned at 
147,871, and the average attendance at 38,379. The 
coloured inhabitants are chiefly Mahomedans. In Cape 
Town they have two or three mosques ; and there 
are others in the country towns. There are eleven dis- 
tinct Missionary Institutions in Cape Town, and each 
sect has agents in various parts of the colony. And if 
such men as Dr. Livingstone, Messrs. Moffat, senior and 
junior ; and Mr. Calderwood, could always be found to 
devote themselves to missionary work, there could be 
no doubt as to the benefit the native population 
would, in time, derive from their exertions. But, so 
far as I could see, the greater number of missionaries 
are appointed to a most difficult duty, requiring the ex- 
ercise of the highest functions of the mind and most 
varied knowledge of people and things, without any 
previous preparation or evidence of fitness, and without 
any knowledge of the people or country to which they 
are sent ; and, for want of this experience and know- 
ledge, they appear to me to have mis-conceived the 
mode in which the native population are to be gained 
over to civilisation and Christianity. 

I fear that hitherto missionary instruction has done 
little to improve the condition of the native population, 
and time is still required to remove the prejudices which 
in times past were excited against the white man. 

The tendency of their instruction was often to create 
distrust in the minds of both. They did not devote them- 
selves, to the inculcation of the duty of kindness on the 
part of the masters to the natives, nor did they teach the 
duty of submission to, and reliance U]5on masters by ser- 
vants, but they rather sought to obtain power for them- 
selves over the black population, imagining they could 
direct them better than their masters, and thus, very 
often with the best of motives, excited an amount of 
ill-feeling which time can alone remove. 

They have begun with preachiDg the dogmas of sects 
instead of first gaining the confidence of the black man 
by proving the superiority of the white man in general, 
knowledge — in medicine, by curing disease; in mechanics, 
by his ingenuity and skill in the use of tools, and making 
contrivances for his comfort ; in agriculture, by pointing 
out fertile places previously unknown, and introducing 
improved modes of cultivation ; in his morality and love 
of justice ; thus proving practically to the natives the 
power which the education of the Christian gives over 
the ignorance of the heathen. 

It is, however, very satisfactory to find that, in the 
rivalry of sects, the Church of England, under the able 
superintendence of the bishop, Dr. Gray, by whom the 
native character is well understood, is fully maintaining 
its position and its usefulness in the colony. 

8. The Cocntet : its Climate, Agbicultube, Tbade, 

AND CoMMEBCE. 

The first distinguishing feature in the country which 
strikesanEnglishmanisthewantoftreesand water. These 
deficiencies give the country a barren and wild aspect, 
— so much so, that it is difficult at first to believe it can 
support animal life, and be so productive, as a more in- 
timate acquaintance with it proves to be the fact. There 
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is, however, so beautiful a natural phenomenon affecting 
the supply of water to Cape Town, that I cannot avoid 
referring to it. 

Table Mountain is the terminus of a ridge of high 
land, which almost covers the promontory of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Its face towards the north-west, imme- 
diately behind Cape Town, is all but perpendicular, 
nearly 4000 feet in height, 

When a cold south-east wind blows over this ridge, 
and comes to the edge of the cliff, it meets the warm air, 
saturated with moisture which is constantly rising from 
Table Bay and the basin [in which Cape Town is 
situated, and immediately condenses this vapour first 
into a cloud and then into rain, which falls on the 
mountain edge and on the debris immediately below it. 

This cloud to observers in the Bay or in Cape Town, 
appears to be moving forward with a curling motion, pre- 
cisely as though it were pouring over the mountain, with 
this peculiarity, that it rarely advances far from the 
cliff, or descends below a certain point, where it meets 
the upward current of warm air, which again absorbs the 
dense vapour, to be again cooled and then deposited as 
mist or rain ; so that what appears to be a heavy cloud, 
driven over the mountain by the south-east wind, is a 
beautiful contrivance of nature for the supply of Cape 
Town and the shipping resorting to it with the purest 
and most delicious water, for the water issuing from the 
debris at the foot of the mountain, resting as it does on 
granite, is the only source from which all the water for 
the supply of the 30,000 people living below it is obtained. 
It is most curious to see this cloud during perfectly 
fine weather, and when no other cloud is visible for days 
and weeks, constantly hovering over the mouatain, andas 
regularly depositing its water for the large population 
dependant upon it. 

The want of trees is in a fair way of being supplied, 
by the very active steps which are being taken to sur- 
round every homestead with the blue gum-tree, the 
growth of which is so rapid that, in a few years, in all 
probability, the general aspect of the country will be 
altered and improved, and an important effect produced 
upon the climate of the colony. 

These trees grow in ten years to a height of 60 or 70 
feet, according to the soil and situation, with an average 
diameter at the base and for the first 20 feet, of 12 
inches, large enough to be cut into useful planks. The 
wood is hard, close-grained and resinous and appears 
calculated to stand the action of weather, and to be fit 
for general use. 

For many miles north and east of Cape Town the 
country is covered with a small shrub from two to three 
feet in height, called the rhinoster bush, under the pro- 
tection of which sufficient grass grows at all seasons for 
the food of sheep, &c, &c. 

As you advance to the eastward, the rhinoster bush 
gives way to some extent to the mimosa bush, which 
grows to ten, twelve, and fifteen feet in height, and, 
except to natives, appears to be almost impenetrable, 
from the sharp and strong double thorn with which it is 
covered. 

But, if trees be wanting in the colony, flowers abound. 
Their colours are so brilliant, that they produce a striking 
effect in the landscape, and their beauty may be appre- 
ciated, though inadequately, by the specimens of Capo 
heaths and bulbs we see in our hot-houses. But these 
beautiful flowers, indigenous to the colony, are_ inter- 
mixed with almost every common flower with which the 
eye of an Englishman is familiar. There are two flowering 
shrubs, however, with which we are not so familiar, and 
which from their abundance, and the very striking effect 
they produce in the landscape, I must particularly 
mention, viz., the protea or sugar plant, and the aloe. 
The aloe, with its brilliant crimson flower, on a conical 
stem, grouped generally in masses covering rocky moun- 
tain sides, is particularly beautiful, whilst the protea, 



with its white, pink, and black flower, is equally beau- 
tiful on the open country. 

There are three ranges of mountains one behind the 
other, running almost parallel to the sea from east to west, 
which appear to protect the colony from the hot wind 
coming over the northern karoos or sandy plains. 
The valleys between these ranges are each higher above 
the sea as they advance northward, and afford gradations 
of climate and soil suited to tho cultivation of almost 
every description of produce required for the sustenance 
of man, and for the increase of his wealth by com- 
merce. 

As a whole, then, although there is much wanting to 
complete a picturesque landscape, there is grandeur and 
harmony of form and variety of colour, producing an 
agreeable sensation in the mind as you travel over the 
country ; and as most of the trees in the mountain kloofs 
are evergreens, of a brilliant but deep green colour, there 
is not the difference in the landscape in winter and 
summer to which we are accustomed. 

The agriculture and trade of a colony, and the induce- 
ment it offers to emigrants, are so dependent upon its 
climate that I have taken some pains to collect all the 
meteorological information which exists relating to the 
colony, and for the returns to the latest date I am obliged 
to Mr. Maclear, the Astronomer Boyal. 

There does not appear to be an accurate meteorological 
register kept in the colony except at the Boyal Ob- 
servatory. The thermometer has been recorded daily 
for the last few years with the general aspect of 
the weather, at the Exchange-rooms in Cape Town, 
where I obtained the following results for 1856 and 
1857 :— 

1. There were in the twelve months in 

1856, 223 absolutely fine days. 

1857, 218 . „ 
1856, 13 Cloudy, absolutely overcast. 

21 „ 

18 Cloudy, with sun. 

13 „ 

36 Cloudy and rain. 

50 „ 

18 High wind. 



1857, 
1856, 
1857, 
1856, 
1857, 
1856, 
1857, 
1856, 
1857, 



57 Sundays and holidays ; no register kept. 
55 „ ,, ,, ,, ,, 



2. The range of the thermometer during the day, re- 
duced to monthly averages is — 



January . 
February . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 



9 a.m. 



71- 8 
77-16 
68-11 
71-61 
63-26 
60-45 
58-34 
57- 5 
63- 
65-92 
67- 2 
72-36 



12 Noon. 



73-53 
79-44 
69-88 
74- 2 
65-42 
62-66 
60- 6 
59-96 
64- 5 
67-36 
68-84 
74-45 



4 p.m. 



75-19 
79-56 
71- 5 
74-76 
67- 
63-87 
6203 
61-03 
65-46 
68-62 
69- 2 
75- 8 



These figures may, 1 believe, be considered as giving 
a fair idea of the temperature of Cape Town, but the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the observations of the last 
14 years, made most carefully under the superintendence 
of the Astronomer Koyal, at the Observatory three miles 
from Cape Town, must be more accurate as regards the 
general character of the climate :— 
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Mwnof! Highest and 
™ h ! Lowest of 

Maximum each 



January .. 
February., 

March 

April 



June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 



Mean 

Mean tempera- "I 
tureof England j 



Month.! 



Month. 



68-77 
68-99 
66-29 
62-95 
58-01 
55-35 
54-57 
51-21 
57-43 
61-06 
64-28 
67-61 



61-71 
62- 



94-7 
97-4 
91-2 
91-4 
85-2 
77-2 
75-4 
76-8 
83-0 
86-2 
93-6 
96-8 



81-4 

78-6 
77-8 
73-0 
64-4 
65-5 
62-7 
62-2 
69-4 
73 
72-6 
74-9 



Highest and 

Lowest of 

Minimum each 

Month. 



60-4 
61-6 
55-6 
52-6 
48-6 
44-6 
44-2 
45-1 
48-9 
50-8 
56-8 
59-0 



52-4 
51-5 
46-7 
450 
41-0 
37-7 
38-0 
38-0 
40-0 
43-7 
46-0 
48-6 



Whilst then the average temperature of fourteen 
years is even a trifle below that of England, there are 
not the extremes of this country, as the average tempera- 
ture of winter is but 14-42° below that of summer. 

The mean daily range is 10-32°, and the mean greatest 
daily range during the fourteen years was 25-5°. 

The annual average quantity of rain is 23-309, the 
maximum 32-467 in 1850, and the minimum 18-783 in 
1844. 

The mean monthly degree of saturation is 75-14. 
The maximum 100 in 24 months, during the fourteen 
years, and the minimum 51-17. 

There is lightning on 13 days in each year. — 
16 being the maximum, and 
7 „ „ minimum number of days. 
The mean force of the wind per square foot, for 14 
years, is 1-30 lb. Monthly maximum 1-87. Extreme 
maximum, February, 1856, 2-97. 

By these facts it is established, not only as regards 
temperature itself, but as to the range of temperature, 
daily and yearly, and the amount of rain and wiud, that 
there is nothing in the climate unfavourable to an 
English constitution, but on the contrary, they prove it 
to be a healthy climate, without violent changes from 
heat to cold, without extremes, for the few hot days of 
summer are almost always tempered by light airs, and 
ample moisture morning and evening; indeed, experience 
proves that in numerous cases the early symptoms of con- 
sumption have been so entirely eradicated that robust 
health has followed a residence at the Cape, when to have 
remained here, increasing weakness and premature death 
appeared certain. 

The climate, then, is peculiarly favourable for emi- 
grants, for during ten of the twelve months no fire is 
necessary but for cooking, and so certain is the weather 
that the smallest provision against inclemency is required, 
by which many of the hardships a settler must bear and 
overcome in a more rigorous climate are here unknown. 
To this temperate and even climate we owe the suit- 
ability of this colony for the production of wool and 
wine, and for the breeding of sheep, cattle, and horses. 

As existing roads are improved, new and shorter roads 
made from the interior to the coast, so the demand for 
trek-oxen will decrease, and their place will be supplied 
in the grazing districts by horses, for which the demand 
since the war in India, has been very large, 3,059 having 
been shipped to Calcutta and Bombay, between Augu>t, 
1857, and April, 1S58, and of which but 26 died at sea, 
and as the Indian Government has now determined t" 
make the Cape a remount station, it will easily, in a 
year or two, obtain 5,000 useful cavalry horses annually, 
at a very moderate price. 

The native horse of the colony would not satisfy the 
eye of an English lemount officer, but his endurance 
during the longest and hottest day surpasses almost any 



other horse; and it was because the buyers sent out in 
the first instance were quiet ignorant of the peculiarities 
of these horses, that nearly all brought forward by the 
farmers were rejected,' and a most abundant source of 
supply lost for a time to the Indian army. It was, bow- 
ever, soon shown that a considerable number of the best 
horses of one of our cavalry regiments which were sent 
from India to the Crimea, and which arrived there in 
good condition, were imported from the Cape eleven 
years before. 

The horse is small ; is generally brought for inspection 
in very bad condition, and requires a thoroughly honest 
and good judge of horses to do justice to the breeder and 
dealers, and to protect the Government. This the Com- 
pany has secured in Colonel Apperlv and Lieut.-Col. 
Good. 

The rapid increase in the quantity of wool, from 
143,0001bs. in 1833, to 7,700,0001bs. in 1853, and then to 
18,000,0001bs. in 1858, a quantity which will probably 
be surpassed in 1859, proves the suitability of the climate 
to the breeding and rearing of sheep. 

The increase in the number of cattle and of sheep, 
may be measured in some degree by the number of hides 
and skins exported ; the number of hides in 1853 being 
5,278, and in 1856, 96,218 ; and of sheep and goat-skins, 
1 68,708 in 1854, to 766,000 in 1856. 

Then, again, this climate, so favourable to animal life, 
is equally so to vegetable life. More than sufficient corn 
of all descriptions is now grown lor the wants of the 
colony. The importation of American flour has nearly 
ceased; whilst on the other hand l.OOO.OOOlbs. of flour, 
800,0001bs. of bran, 1,500 quarters of barley and beans, 
and 3,116 quarters of oats were exported to the Mauritius 
in 1857. 

So with the vine — the export of wine has increased 
from 106,067 gallons in 1854, to 797,092 gallons in 1857, 
and it may be safely stated that but a mere spec of the 
land suitable for the growth of corn and wine, for feeding 
cattle and sheep, is yet rendered productive. One of 
the finest wine districts (Oudts horn) has only just 
become accessible to the dealer. Every new road or pass 
opened, will in a few years afterwards increase enor- 
mously the surplus quantity of agricultural produce avail- 
able for exportation. Another useful product of the soil 
is Aloes, the export of which has increased from 9,3191bs. 
in 1853 to 497,0791bs. in 1857. The total quantity 
produced in the colony in 1855 was estimated at — 

Wheat 994,273 Bushels. 

Barley and Bye 300,237 „ 

Oats and Maize 2,501,320 

Wine 34,221 Pipes. 

Brandy 5,496 „ 

And the stock of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs at t 

Horses 139,777 

Cattle 450,048 

Sheep 6,500,000 

Grats 1.249,455 

Pigs 35,000 

The power to increase these already large figures may 
be best illustrated by comparing the actual area of the 
colony with the number of acres under cultivation. 

The total area is 126,930 square miles, or very nearly 
80,000,000 actes. That under cultivation is in 

Wheat 73,908 

Barley 19,039 

Oats and Maize 70,172 

Vine 11,853 

Oraugeries and gardens 11,320 

186,292 

The connection of the trade and commerce of the 
colony witli its agricultural piosperity is too close not to 
advance with it, and we find, therefore, tlsnt our exports 
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to the Cape hare increased from £985,266 in 1864, to 
£1,602,607 in 1858; and by comparing this with the 
population, we find the average consumption per head of 
British manufactures in 1858, was just £6, nearly half 
the population being coloured, and, of course, compara- 
tively small consumers. 

To facilitate the management of this increasing trade, 
the colony is well supplied with banking accommodation. 
There are 16 Joint Stock Banks, the shares of which are 
all at a premium, and some at high premiums. 

If we compare the consumption of British manufac- 
tures with that of other colonies, the importance of the 
Cape Colony will be strikingly exhibited. 

Thus, the population of the Cape is 267,000. The 
value of our exports, £1,602,607, or £6 per head. Or 
if whites only are considered, fair allowance being made 
for the supply of the coloured people, it is above £10 
each, whilst in — 

Value of our 
Population. Exports. Per head. 

& £ 

New South Wales... 350,000 ... 2,919,324 or 8.34 
Victoria 500,000... 5,419,354 „ 10-83 

Br n1an Coknit m .t} 8 W° 00 •" S - 159 ' 055 » ™ 5 

Mauritius 226,000 ... 601,299 „ 2-66 

West Indies 850,000 ... 1,791,931 „ 2-11 

United States 24,000,000 ... 14,013,983 „ 0-59 

France 86,000,000 ... 4,861,558 „ 0-13 

With the exception, then, of Victoria, there isno colony 
which oonsumes per head so large a quantity of English 
manufactures, and there is eTery reason to believe this 
proportion will increase as population increases ; for, as 
the climate, soil, and the physical features of a country 
mainly determine the employment of a people, so here 
the absence of rivers, the want of coal and iron will 
make agriculture the most profitable occupation, and the 
colony will export, as its population increases, larger and 
larger quantities of wool, wine, hides, horses, corn, &c, 
importing, on the other hand, in as rapidly increasing 
quantities, our manufactures. 

In comparing the imports to the Cape Colony with 
those of our Australian colonies, we must, in justice to 
the Cape, show the nature of them. Thus Victoria, out 
of a Customs revenue of £1,777,000, receives 

£807,000 for duty on Spirits 
70,000 „ Wine 

15,000 „ Beer 

172,000 „ Tobacco, Snuff, & Cigars. 



£1,064,000 

whereas the Cape, with its'Customs revenue of £260,000, 
collects only £22,500 from the same sources. 

Besides the trade with England , the Cape supplies the 
Mauritius, in return for its sugar, with dried fish, which 
are caught in innumerable quantities in Table Bay, and 
with corn. It imports its coffee, rice, and tea from 
India and South America. 

Until within the last few years, Cape Town was the 
only port of the cplony, but now Port Elizabeth is a 
formidable rival, whether in the business transacted or 
the population of the town, for although it is as 
badly placed as possible, there being scarcely a shrub, 
much less a tree, within several miles, still on either side 
it possesses most luxuriant districts, wanting only 
capital and labour to produce everything that can be 
required. 

The fertility of Uitenhage, 20 miles from Port 
Elizabeth, can be > rarely excelled, and an extensive dis- 
trict is there waiting for the introduction of the vine, or 
rather for labour to cultivate it, to be converted into one 
of the most useful and profitable localities in the colony.* 

* The following is but a very imperfect list of fruits and 
flowers I saw growing in a garden in the open air : — Violet, 
primrose, hyacinth, roses .(all icolours), jonquil, magnolia, ca- 



But if Port Elizabeth is thus rivalling Cape Town, 
other new ports are opening destined in their turn to 
rival it. The Kowie on the east, and Mossul Bay and 
Plattenburg Bay on the west, will in their turn, rival 
their older neighbours. But I believe that, in a few 
years', so rapidly are new- districts being brought into 
connexion with these ports, that there will be business 
enough for all, even if Port Elizabeth continues to in- 
crease as it has done, and Mossul Bay and the Kowie 
increase as rapidly. 

These two ports deserve a few words of description, for 
they both illustrate the effect which the increased energy 
and enterprise directed towards public improvements 
during the period I am illustrating has produced. 

The Kowie is a harbour now in course of formation, 
under plans approved by the late Mr. Bendal, and which, 
when finished, will afford, at all times, protection for 
shipping of from 400 to 600 tons burden, with great 
facilities for loading and discharging cargo, there being 
above twenty feet of water alongside the quay at low 
water. 

These works are being executed by a local joint stock 
company, and if their success be as great as may reason- 
ably be anticipated, the resources of hitherto unproduc- 
tive but most fertile parts of the colony will be rapidly 
developed. 

The mouth of the Kowie is thirth-five miles south- 
east of Graham's Town, to which capital of the eastern 
province it is likely to become the port. 

Mossul Bay, with theexception of False Bay and Simons 
Bay within it, affords the best protection forshipppingon 
the southern coast of the colony. As a bay, in point of 
size it is inferior to Algoa Bay, but for that reason it is 
more sheltered and safer for shipping. Indeed, Algoa 
Bay hardly deserves the name of a bay. It is little better 
than an open roadstead, scarcely sheltered from any wind 
from a few points to the south of west to the same points 
south of east; this drawback to it as a port being 
overcome by its remarkably good anchorage. It has 
at present no sufficient landing or shipping pier. Every 
cargo is loaded and discharged in boats, and carried from 
the boats to the shore on Kafirs and Fingoes' backs, and in 
the same way every passenger arriving there, excepting 
in the finest weather, is caried ashore. 

Now Mossul Bay is very much more protected, and 
could easily, and at a very little expense, be made a fine 
harbour of refuge. Its anchorage is as good as that of 
Algoa Bay, and boats can land passengers at all times of 
tide in comparatively smooth water at the shipping 
jetties already erected under the shelter of the rooks. 

But this bay was comparatively useless until passes 
were made through and over the mountain ranges behind 
it, for the country naturally open to it is of too limited an 
extent to produce sufficient to induce ships to call there 
for it. But this state of things is already materially 
changed by the opening of the Meerings Poort, and will 
be still further improved when other new roads, now in 
course of construction are finished. These will bring the 
Beaufort and other important grazing and agricultural 
districts within 8, 10, or 12 days' waggon distance of a 
fine port, and this time will be lessened as the roads, 
now new and imperfect, become sound and consolidated. 

I cannot refrain from dwelling a few moments upon 
the most important pass to which I have alluded, and 
which was only opened about two years since, and is 
yet scarcely finished. 

This pass or poort is a natural way through, not over, a 
mountain chain. Its existence until very recently was 
unknown except perhaps to a few Hottentots and the 
Boer into whose estate on the southern side of the range 
it opens, and whose name it now bears, from his son 

melia, geranium, mignionette, sweet pea, dahlia, protes, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, loquot, limes, natchez, coffee, 
quince, cotton, peas, beans, carrots, figs; hedge of peach; 
quince, figs, orange, alternately. 
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having been the first white man who throughly ex- 
plored it, and ascertained that a road could easily be 
made through it. 

This pass, then, is through" the great Zwartberg, or 
Black mountain range, the third range northward from 
the sea, the maximum height of which for many miles 
in length is about 5000 feet. Now this range at nearly its 
highest point is split opentraversely from top to bottom, 
the base line along which the road winds, by the side 
of the water course running through it, being about 15 
miles in length, ascending in its course from the entrance 
on the southern side to the Great Karoo, or sandy de- 
sert on the northern, 500 feet. The sides of this cliff 
are for a considerable portion of the distance almost per- 
pendicular, and appear with scarcely any exaggeration 
as though the mountain chain had been at a compa- 
ratively recent period cracked in twain. In the centre 
of the pass, and at his narrowest point, the fissure is just 
90 feet in width. 

There may still be, and most probably are, other un- 
explored but similar fissures in these mountain ranges, 
through which in time roads and railways will run, 
bringing the produce of immense inland tracts of country 
to the sea-ports for distribution all over the world. 

In mineral productions the Cape Colony, as a whole, 
appears deficient. Its wealth is to be found in its cli- 
mate, soil, and products, and not in its mines. Still, 
in the north-western corner in Namaqua-land, in lati- 
tude 29S south, copper in considerable quantity is found, 
and the shipments of ore having increased from 11 tons in 
1852 to 3500 in 1857. This, however, is the only in- 
stance of mineral wealth ; and the district in which it is 
found is so inhospitable, that it is with considerable 
difficulty the mines are worked. 

In ever}- part of the colony game abounds — deer, 
hares, pheasants, partridges. The wild animals will 
soon disappear altogether, the use of strychnine having 
facilitated their desl ruction ; for no sooner is a leopard 
or wolf seen than a bait is laid for him, and in a few 
days his body is found. 

In the one forest of the colony, the Knysna, in the 
George district, elephants still remain in small num- 
bers; but, as the timber of this forest falls under 
the axe of the colonist, they with the leopards and 
other wild animals still existing there will soon be 
exterminated. 

During the warm weather snakes abound, and are a 
great annoyance throughout the colony; but in the 
cooler months they are rarely seen. Some of them are 
venomous, the puff-adder the most so, though it is 
singular how rarely they attack man — never, indeed, 
except when suddenly disturbed, or in self-defence. Most 
of them are small. The following interesting accountof 
the mamba snake is by Mr. Layard : — 

" Now about snakes. I have never forgotten your 
quiet, dignified unbelief in my snake histories, and have 
taken every opportunity of finding out all I can about 
them ; more particularly of the ' mamba' or chasing 
snake. It is a most vicious creature, and will chase you 
a mile. You must ride hard if one makes for you. It 
reaches sixteen or eighteen feet, and has the power of 
erecting itself on its tail when in pursuit of its object ; 
then throwing itself down and rushing on twenty yards 
or so, and then rearing up again : and so on, till it comes 
to some bush or tree, round which it throws its strong 
tail, and then strikes right and left at its enemies. It 
seldom bites when on the ground, and oxen pass over it 
in safety then ; but it will strike and face a whole span 
when erect, throwing itself over on the other side, so as 
to reach all. The other day, a hunter, who was passing 
not far from here, killed a small buck under a tree, and 
sent a Kafir for it, standing quiet to reload — when a 
dreadful yell arose from the Kefir. A ' mamba' in the 
tree had struck down on him, but caught at the high 
crown of hair and wax with which old Kafirs adorn 
their head?, and the fangs, held by the hair, could not be 



withdrawn. The hunter raised his gun and shot the 
beast, which fell from the tree, bearing down the Kafir. 
Drawing his knife, he severed the hair from the scalp 
and set the fellow free, without any hurt, leaving the 
crown in the snake's grasp, which was soon dispatched: 
This shows their vicious propensities ; ' they will not 
have their haunts invaded ; but, fortunately, they remain 
a long time in one spot, and when once a place is sus- 
pected, it is most carefully avoided." 

The result of the prosperity of the colony to which I have 
directed your attention has been to increase the demand 
from England and for English manufactures, in four- 
teen years — from 1843 to 1857—270 per cent. : a rate of 
increase which has only been surpassed by one colony, 
Australia. 

The following table is extracted from the Board of 
Trade returns recently published: — 

Exports to Colonies, 1843-47. 
Increase. 

Ionian Islands 90 per cent. 

East Indies 139 „ 

Mauritius 157 ,, 

N. A. Colonies 146 „ 

Sierra Leone 172 „ 

Cuba 270 „ 

Australia 792 „ 

But before anything like adequate results can be at- 
tained, or the advantages offered fully realised, by the 
colonist or emigrant from the fine climate, soil, and 
position of this large tract of country, old roads must be 
improved, new roads made, and in certain districts rail- 
roads constructed. The present mode of travelling is so 
cumbrous and so difficult, and, at times, so dangerous, 
that personal communication between town and country 
is confined to cases of necessity only, except along 
the coast, where it is efficiently maintained by coasting 
steamers running weekly. 

Travelling for pleasure is hardly known to the colony. 
There are three modes of conveyance. The bullock wag- 
gon for families moving, and merchandise, accomplish- 
ing 20 miles daily ; the private cart, with two or four 
horses, with which, under favourable circumstances, you 
may make 30 or 35 miles daily ; and the post-cart, a 
vehicle on two wheels, carrying three passengers, and 
drawn by two horses, which travels at an average speed, 
including all stoppages, of seven miles an hour. 

The bullock waggon is, in fact, a travelling hotel, 
carrying beds, provisions, and cooking utensils, in which 
you are quite independent of any accommodation on the 
road ; the cattle being turned out to graze every evening 
till the time for starting in the morning. 

The private cart, which is a covered taxed cart, also 
carries a certain quantity of provisions and fodder, as 
farm houses where a traveller can stop are sometimes 
too distant for a day's journey ; but generally speaking, 
a traveller arranges his route and distances so as to put 
up each night at a farm, for, except in the most important 
towns, no public accommodation can be obtained. 

The post-cart is also a taxed cart on two wheels, the 
body being appropriated to the letters. The passengers 
sit on it, one by the side of the driver and two behind, 
without any protection but a slight iron hand-rail at the 
side. They have nothing to lean against, nor anything 
in front, and only a very narrow foot-board— just broad 
enough for the feet to rest upon, and in many places 
where the roads are bad, and water-courses have to be 
crossed, it is with the greatest difficulty, and only by 
great exertion, the traveller can retain his seat. 

The roughness, recklessness, and boldness, and yet 
the skill with which these carts are driven by night 
and day, where tracks or roads exist, and where there is 
neither track nor road, whilst it often tries the traveller's 
courage, and sorely tries his muscles, excites his surprise 
at the docility and courage of the horses, and the 
apparent certainty with which in the darkest night 
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the Hottentot driver will pick his way through water- 
courses or over open downs, and carry you safely to the 
journey's end. It requires a man in very robust health, 
and as active as strong, to accomplish the journey 
without a stoppage from Cape town to Graham's town, 
or from the capital of one province to the capital of the 
other. 

4. The next division of my subject is, the Aborigines. 

There are four distinct tribes or races in the colony: — 
The Hottentot, the Bushman, the Fingo, and the Kafir. 

The Kafir does not belong to the Cape Colony, pro- 
perly speaking. They have been imported into it either 
as prisoners of war, or as emigrants, under government 
regulations, seeking subsistence during and after the fa- 
mine caused by the destruction of their corn and cattle, 
in full reliance upon the prophecies of the Impongo 
Prophetess. 

These people are distributed over the colony in twos 
or-threes, as their labour is required by farmers and others. 
The men are tall, well-made, able-bodied, apt to learn, 
but as unused to as untaught in any occupation useful in 
domestic or even in farming life. They seem born 
warriors, have great aptitude in learning warlike exer- 
cises, and have soon learned the use of the gun. 

They have no knowledge even of the most simple 
forms of domestic manufacture, and their worldly stock 
consists, besides their cattle and sheep, of assegais, knob- 
sticks, nowand then a wooden milk-pail, cut in the rudest 
manner out of a piece of wood, or made of a small rush 
so closely plaited as to be water-tight, and their kaross 
or skin, which is almost their only clothing. Their 
children run about almost naked. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how so much intelligence as these people 
exhibit, when their intellect is at all excited, should co- 
exist with the very rude and unsophisticated manner in 
which they live. 

Yet they have some very curious laws transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, through their chiefs, 
and which can be traced back, it is said, for sixteen 
generations, but these I cannot now enter upon ; I will 
only say that the origin of the laws of the Kafir tribes 
is well worthy of the study of the ethnologist. 

The Fingoes were originally a tribe in complete sub- 
jection to the Kafirs, from whom we have liberated 
them. They are a fine hardy race of men , and are em- 
ployed in all the laborious work of the Eastern Province. 

The Bushmen I have already referred to. Believed at 
one time to be irreclaimable savages, they were almost 
unmolested in the more northern provinces of Nama- 
qualand. They are now to be found on farms in different 
occupations, though they are not much relied upon, 
and are famous for their love of savage life, preferring 
rather to live by theft than by industry. They are con- 
stantly being taken up and punished for sheepstealing, 
and other forms of farm robbery. 

Then the Hottentots, the race more peculiarly belong- 
ing to the colony, are regularly employed in all de- 
scriptions of labour. The post-cart drivers are mostly 
Totties, as they are called, and rough and reckless enough 
they are, though, when required, they show boldness, 
activity, intelligence, and skill, in overcoming diffi- 
culties beyond what we should expect from them. 

In the neighbourhood of the towns in the Eastern 
Province there are separate localities for the Fingos and 
Hottentots, apart from the white population, and there 
is as well marked a line of separation between the Fingo 
and Hottentot as between them and the whites. This is 
strikingly exhibited at Port Elizabeth and Graham's 
Town. 

Looking, then, at what these races were but a few years 
back, at the great exertions now being made to improve 
them, at the demand there is for their labour, and to the 
example which is constantly before them of our habits and 
civilisation, which in many little matters they are imi- 
tating, there is no reason to doubt that, in a few years, 
although their colour cannot be changed, they will be- 



come a most useful body of people, will gradually become 
Christian, and form an integral part of the population, 
which I believe is destined to become important in it- 
self, and of the greatest service to this country. 

I could say much more to show the importance of our 
trade with the Cape in promoting negro civilisation, but 
time will not permit me. I will therefore only add that, 
whilst our commerce is advancing so rapidly in the 
southern and south-eastern coasts, and also in the 
western coast, France is colonising the north, and Turkey 
is improving the north-western portions of this great 
continent ; so that we may hope a brighter time is looming 
in the distance for Africa, and that the white man, in 
whom rests the sin of having held in bondage, and 
cruelly used so many millions of Africa's sons, appears 
now to be the instrument appointed by Providence to 
promote and secure her regeneration. 

I have now arrived at the last division of my subject. 

5. The advantages this colony offers to emigrants, first 
in their relation to the mother country, and then to their 
own prosperity. 

Everything in the colony is checked for want of 
labour, and the question has arisen how best to obtain it. 
The first attempt on a large scale has not proved suc- 
cessful. The German legion did not make good and 
useful emigrants ; neither men nor women were of the 
right sort. 

Then Sir George Grey made a contract with a 
German house for the importation of several thousand 
German emigrants, which contract has not been ap- 
proved, and wisely so, I think, by the Home Govern- 
ment ; and now the Colonial Parliament has voted 
£80,000 to assist the emigration of persons of good 
character from England, which appears likely to 
produce the best results. It appears to me to have been 
a great mistake of the Governor to attempt to introduce 
another foreign element into the colony. There are 
already languages enough spoken ; and the great object 
ought now to be to consolidate the English interests in 
the colony. 

The arrangements made by the colonial government 
for the conveyance of these emigrants are of the best 
description. The entire management is under the 
control of Mr. Field, the emigration commissioner ; and 
from conversation with emigrants, on their arrival at 
Table Bay and Algoa Bay, I can state that all have 
been pleased and satisfied with the arrangements made 
for their comfort during the voyage. 

On arrival, they are equally well provided for, and all 
classes appear to receive them kindly and to endeavour 
to promote their interests by assisting them to obtain 
employment. From the moment occupation is found, 
the emigrant must rely exclusively on his own exertions 
and prudence. 

He must consider the colony as his home. The cli- 
mate and soil secure to him a most ample return for his 
industry ; the salubrity of the air, its genial temperature 
during the greater part of the year, ensures the greatest 
possible amount of enjoyment for the smallest ex- 
penditure on what are here considered the necessaries of 
life. 

The number of days in the year during which all 
out-door work can be pursued is very large ; and, I be- 
lieve, it will be found that in no other colony is the re- 
turn for industry employed in agriculture more certain 
or more remunerative ; a very small piece of land, 
properly worked, will yield a supply of fruit and 
vegetables all the year for a family. 

At present the demand for skilled labour—for ar- 
tizans — better workmen than Malays, is great ;_ as it is 
also, for domestic servants. And, with the impetus 
now given to public works, this must, I believe, 
continue for years to come. But only really skilful 
workmen will realise high wages, for inferior hands 
will always have to compete with Malay labour, 
which will be given at a rate below that which an 
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emigrant would like to submit to ; but to those who are 
willing to work, husbanding their resources till they 
have had some experience of the people and country, 
depositing what small means they have in one of the 
banks, either of which will allow interest at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum for it, and accepting immediately 
they arrive any employment they can meet with, this 
colony offers great advantages. 

Then, again, the certainty and regularity of com- 
munication with England is of importance to an emigrant. 
The mails sail monthly, very rarely exceeding 38 days 
on the voyage, and this frequency and duration of the 
voyage will, no doubt, be improved during the next few 
years as much as the present facilities exceed those of a 
few years past. 

There is, however, no gold here to tempt an emigrant ; 
but if that be wanting, he will find a most hospitable re- 
ception by all classes in a beautiful and healthful cli- 
mate, an ease of living, a productive soil, and a civilised 
and a well-ordered government, each of which is 
almost equal to gold diggings, but when united, 
form to an English emigrant family — man and 
woman, son and daughter, greater security in prosperity, 
greater personal safety, greater certainty of happiness, 
greater intellectual, political, moral, and religious liberty, 
and an earlier and richer enjoyment of all that makes life 
valuable than can be found in colonies where gold 
abounds, but where the too easy and too rapid attainment 
of that precious metal has been often purchased by a 
large sacrifice of all those principles which make its pos- 
session valuable and beneficial to an emigrant and his 
family. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said he was sure they all felt greatly 
indebted to Mr. Hawesfor the very interesting statement 
that he had laid before them, which had the additional 
advantage of coming from the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness, Mr. Hawes having himself visited the colony. 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds said, limited as Mr. Hawes was 
for time, he was necessarily obliged to notice some sub- 
jects very briefly, and to pass over many others altoge- 
ther. He (Mr. Simmonds) would therefore make a few 
observations upon those subjects which seemed to demand 
a little more prominent notice. From its peculiar posi- 
tion the Cape Colony was the half-way house and halt- 
ing place for many hundreds of ships and steamers from 
numerous quarters. Including coasters, the entries and 
clearances in the year numbered about 2,000 vessels, 
registering from 600,000 to 700,000 tons. The Cape 
was already the centre of a large and rapidly-increasing 
commerce with Australia, India, the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Brazil, America, and Europe. She enjoyed a monthly 
steam communication with England, but it was proposed 
to make this bi-monthly by extending a steam line from 
the Colony to the Mauritius, so as to connect it with the 
communication vit Suez, for which a vote of £12,000 
had been sanctioned by the Colony. The Colony now 
owned 56 ships, registering 7,831 tons, of which 43 were 
above 50 tons, and by the last advices the launch 
of a colonial-built vessel, of 200 tons, was recorded. 
Mr. Hawes had drawn a comparison between Cape pro- 
gress and Australian progress, but he had scarcely made 
the most of the figures. Without any invidious feeling 
he (Mr. Simmonds) might call attention to the returns. 
For instance, taking Victoria, once the most important of 
our pastoral colonies, and ranking above all others in the 
number of its live stock and the extent of its wool ship- 
ments, either from the distraction of the goldfields, or the 
slaughter to supply the increased population with meat, 
the want of shepherds, or some other cause, Victoria was 
gradually declining in sheep, and the Cape was outstrip- 
ping it. Taking the Cape returns, cited by Mr. Hawes, for 
1855, and comparing them with the returns for Victoria in 
the early part of last year, he found that the Australian 



colony had only 55,683 horses, or, but half the number 
in the Cape ; and only 4,766,022 sheep, against 6,500,000 
in the Cape colony. Victoria had, indeed, a larger 
number of cattle (614,537 head), but these were not all 
bred within the colony, many being drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies. In the matter of cereal crops, 
the Cape had 20,000 or 30,000 acres more under culture 
with grain than Victoria— a very important point as 
evidencing agricultural progress — and which had led to 
its being able to export flour and grain, instead of being 
obliged to import, as Port Philip was, bread stuffs largely. 
It was to be hoped that this flood-tide of progress, 
which had been alluded to, was an earnest of permanent 
future prosperity. The value of the exports from the 
Cape had trebled in the last three years, and her wool 
shipments now exceeded those of Victoria ; with an in- 
creased supply of labour, and the aid derived by the 
Dutch extension of pasturage, sheep farming seemed 
likely to spread most rapidly. In the wool circular of a 
leading firm, it was observed recently of Cape wools : — 

" This description continues to gain in public estimation, 
and these colonies are evidently destined to take a high posi- 
tion from their peculiar adaptability for the growth of fine 
wools, particularly of fair, useful qualities ; and the extent to 
which it may be carried seems almost without limit." 

It was satisfactory, also, to notice that the sheep-farmers 
were beginning to abandon the suicidal policy of shearing 
their sheep twice a year, instead of allowing the wool to 
attain a full growth, because this short staple wool had 
hitherto materially injured the general character of the 
Cape wools, as being unfitted for many manufac- 
turing purposes. Much had lately been done to im- 
prove the breeds by introducing Saxony rams, Merinos, 
Cheviots, the beautiful French breeds, and others suited 
to particular localities and pasturages. The Angora 
goat, and other useful animals, had also ^been intro- 
duced ; and, while they were studying to improve the 
fleece, they were not neglecting the carcase, but testing 
Southdowns and others which could contribute meat 
suited to the growing wants of an increasing population. 
The extensive shipment of horses to India had been al- 
luded to by Mr. Hawes, and this was but the beginning 
of a very extensive trade, for which the Cape possessed 
many peculiar advantages over Australia. Not very 
many years ago, the Cape colonists were obliged to 
import horses and mules from South America ; now 
they were able to spare large numbers for India. 
It had been suggested that the Cape might be made with 
advantage a military dep6t for the training of recruits, 
who, by a short service on the border provinces, would 
not only be useful to the colonists, but would become ac- 
climatised and better fitted for removal to India. The 
Cape farmers of late years had suffered severely from two 
great calamities, which made sad ravages among their 
stock, — the horse sickness and the lung disease, or pleuro- 
pneumonia. In the year 1855 the losses thus incurred 
amounted to £500,000, carrying off about 65,000 horses 
and 95,000 head of cattle in the year. The latter epi- 
demic was not confined to the Cape, but had been a fear- 
ful scourge in Europe and other quarters for some time 
past, and he was induced to allude to it from seeing in 
the last Cape papers the mention made of a local plant 
said to be a sure cure for the lung disease. As it was 
spoken favourably of after several trials, it might, at 
least, be worth further inquiry. The plant was stated to 
have a common jveed-like appearance, bearing a striking 
resemblance to wormwood, and was found plentifully 
growing on the banks of the Buffalo River. It was known 
by the natives as " Bohlungu" (the poison herb). The 
following was the recipe and mode of administering 
it:— 

" Six ounces of the plant cut up small, and boiled for two 
hours in three quarts of water, to which add a quarter of a 
pound of yellow soap; after which strain the mixture; one 
ounce of gunpowder is to be then added to each quart of the 
mixture, which, after being dissolved and well shaken, is to be- 
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administered to the animal (standing) in does of one and a half 
to two quarts, as soon at the first symptoms of the disease shew 
themselves." 

Among our other debts to the Cape Colony, we had re- 
ceived from thence, and successfully acclimatised, a large 
and valuable animal — the eland, which, Professor Owen, 
in a recent letter informed him, furnished, as he had 
anticipated, excellent meat when fatted for the table. 
Ten years ago, he (Mr. Simmonds) had called attention, 
in his " Colonial Magazine" to the desirability of intro- 
ducing this animal and many of the antelope tribe for pro- 
pagation and diffusion at home and abroad, so that they 
might not altogether be exterminated by the progress of 
colonisation. Another Cape product, making headway 
even against many prejudices, was the wine of the colony, 
which, though much sneered at in certain quarters, was 
yet evidently esteemed by many in preference to the 
cheap and vile " manufactured" ports and sherries. He 
held in his hand a circular from a large wine house, from 
which it appeared that the Cape wines now ranked third 
in "quantity in the total imports, duty having been paid last 
year on 726,314 gallons, of which 427,838 were taken in 
London. The circular further stated : — 

" The purity of these wines is no longer a question of doubt, 
as we are supplying large quantities to nearly all the hospitals 
and restorative institutions, and the highest medical authorities 
are recommending them on account of their extreme freedom 
from acidity, and because, by the Custom House law, they con- 
tain less spirit than is allowed in all foreign wines." 

The extension of road communication, the introduc- 
tion of railways, and the improvement of harbours, would 
naturally facilitate transport, and there was no knowing 
what might even be done in inland navigation in the far 
interior before long. The steamer was now on the Orange 
river, the Zambesi, and the Niger, and looking at the 
immense advantages which had accrued to Australia by 
the navigation, for thousands of miles, of the Murray 
river and its tributaries, formerly considered impassable, 
there was a hopeful future in store for the Cape Colony 
and the border states. The great difficulty that pressed 
at present upon the Cape was the insufficiency ot labour, 
for, notwithstanding the liberal colonial grant made a 
couple of years ago for this purpose, and the appointment 
of special resident commissioners here, only 1,700 
emigrants had been obtained. Whether this arose 
from the present ease and comfort of the bulk of 
the working population here, or from any objection to 
the colony, he could not say, but besides the demand 
for agricultural labour great public works in the colony 
were at a stand-still. A grant of £20,000, voted for 
building and repairing prisons, could not be drawn, 
because there was no labour to execute it. It was true 
that there were now within the boundaries of the colony 
100,000 independent Kafirs, but these were unskilled 
and indolent—a burden, and a trouble to the colony. 
In the Eastern Province they outnumbered the other 
classes, white and coloured, by about 4,000 souls, and as 
they could not be advantageously employed, it was 
under discussion whether some of them might not be 
sent to the Mauritius, where this class of labour was in 
demand. There was one other matter he would advert 
to before he sat down, and that was the expediency 
of consolidating more firmly our South African de- 
pendencies, by a federation of the whole, compris- 
ing also the present independent states. There 
was a strong growing feeling in favour of this federa- 
tive principle, not only at the Cape, but in British 
North America and Australia ; and, though there might 
be some difficulties in the way of carrying it out, its 
adoption would lead to very beneficial results in giving 
union, strength, and greater identity of interest. He 
had always regretted the impolitic step which had been 
taken of throwing off the British sovereignty from the 
Orange Biver States, and suffering several independent 
Dutch States to exist on our borders. Over these we 



had now no control. We had estranged them from us 
by many wanton acts of oppression, neglect, and vacil- 
lating policy. The border feuds and forays which the 
Dutch boers carried on with the Kafir tribes, would in- 
evitably lead to continual disturbances. At all events, 
the statements furnished by Mr. Hawes clearly proved 
that the Cape Colony was not one that ought to be 
abandoned or lightly iegarded, even if, through former 
misgovernment, it had been an expense to the mother 
country. Peace now reigned within and without her 
confines. The colony was teeming with intrinsic wealth, 
and its leading staple was in great demand at remuner- 
ative prices, and was yearly increasing. General pros- 
perity had supplanted a period of pressure, and, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of the large number of troops 
for India, the expenditure on whom had diffused a large 
sum of money in the colony, the present and future 
prospects of the Cape were now brighter than they had 
been for many years past. 

Mr. E. W. Tbent regarded the subject of the supply 
of fibres from our colonies as one of the greatest import- 
ance. He had seen a specimen of fibre which had been 
sent to the Secretary of the Colonial Fibre Company, 
which was equal to the celebrated Italian hemp, which 
was selling at £70 per ton in the London market, 
or more than double the price of the best Bussian hemp. 
The sample to which he alluded was so nearly equal to 
the Italian hemp that he could scarcely tell the difference 
between the two. During the war with Bussia, the ques- 
tion of the supply of hemp for rope-making purposes be- 
came one of considerable importance, and suggestions 
were made as to the probable quarters from which it could 
be obtained, and various samples of hemp and flax were 
manufactured and tested as against the Bussian material, 
Mr. Trent proceeded to mention the results of these ex- 
periments. Bope made of Irish hemp broke at a strain 
of three tons ; the Bussian at 3 tons 8 cwt. ; whilst rope 
of the same number of strands made of Italian hemp only 
broke at a strain of 5 tons several cwt. He thought 
if the cultivation of fibres were attended to, with the in- 
troduction of good machinery for their manufacture, it 
would form a most important feature in the resources of 
the Cape Colony. Upon the subject of emigration, he 
would remark that, having spent the whole of the sum- 
mer in the provinces of Canada, both Upper and Lower, 
and having conversed with many members of the legis- 
lature there, and others, upon the subject of emigration, 
he found that the conclusion arrived at was that almost 
nine out of every ten persons who emigrated to that 
country were not suited to the wants of the colony. His 
own observation throughout the various districts of 
Canada tended to confirm that conclusion. What they 
wanted in their colonies was younger men, who had re- 
ceived some sort of education and training that would fit 
them to become good colonists. 

Mr. J. G. Fbith entirely concurred with all that Mr. 
Hawes had laid before them on this interesting and im- 
portant subject. He, however, regretted that no greater 
stress had been laid on the value of the horses of the 
Cape, which were indeed most remarkable animals. In 
the matter of improving the breed of horses in that 
colony, they were very greatly indebted to Lord Charles 
Somerset. Their size, docility, and powers of endurance 
were very extraordinary, and altogether they excelled 
the horses of any other country, except those of England. 
They might go into a stable of 50 entire horses at night, 
the animals being unhaltered, and receive no injury from 
them, such was their remarkable docility. 

Mr. E. A. Slanby, M.P., congratulated the Society 
upon this most able paper, descriptive of one of our most 
prosperous colonies ; of which it was pleasing to think that 
England possessed somany. If they took, first the Cana- 
das, and considered the vast increase there, both in popula- 
tion and importance, and then came to the splendid colony 
of which they had heard so excellent a decription that 
evening, or if they advanced to the Australian colonies, 
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with their enormons natural riches and resources, they 
saw open before them a vast field for energetic coloniza- 
tion, throughout those immense countries, carrying with 
it, he trusted, the freedom and constitution which dis- 
tinguished our own land. It was very gratifying to hear 
that the exports from our colonies, of articles valuable to 
the mother country, had so largely and rapidly increased. 
They gave us in the first place the valuable raw 
material, wool, which supplied a manufacture, formerly 
the first in this country, and now only second in import- 
ance to cotton, the manufacture of which excelled any- 
thing the world had ever seen. He wished to ask the 
question, whether there were not. in this vast colony 
any animals or birds that might be brought to this 
country, and become gradually introduced for domesti- 
cation, so as to be useful and ornamental ? A large 
proportion of our poultry had originally come from the 
east. The guinea fowl and the turkey were foreign im- 
portations, and he hoped the time would not be far 
distant when they might introduce valuable birds and 
quadrupeds from these colonies. He had suggested to 
the Zoological Society, that they should make attempts 
to reintroduce into this country, in a domestic state, one 
noble bird, which had become almost extinct within 
our own time — he alluded to the bustard. The efforts 
to do so had, however, not kitherto been successful ; but 
he thought under more favourable circumstances this 
might be accomplished. 

Mr. Irons, as a colonist, could bear testimony to the 
value of the information which Mr. Hawes had afforded 
them that evening. He was glad to see so much interest 
taken in the Cape Colony by the members of the Society 
of Arts, and he felt sure that much good would result 
from the spread of the knowledge of colonial questions 
which that evening's discussion tended to promote. He 
desired to express his high sense of the value of the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Field, the Emigration Commis- 
sioner, to whom the colony was deeply indebted. 

Mr.S. Sidney said, although he still took a warm in- 
terest in the subject of colonisation, he no longer took 
any active part in it. Therefore, what he should say 
would rather have reference to the experience he had 
gained in the past, than contribute any information as to 
the present state of the colony now under consideration. 
He had been much struck with the temperate and prac- 
tical tone which had pervaded the whole of the discus- 
sion, affording a strong contrast to the way in which 
these matters were treated 12 or 14 years ago, when 
he (Mr. Sidney) took an active part in colonial emigra- 
tion. The subject of colonisation was then taken up by 
half-a-dozen different societies, with rival interests to 
support; and exaggerated pictures were drawn of the ad- 
vantages of one colony to the prejudice of another. Mr. 
Hawes, however, had not endeavoured to incite emigra- 
tion to the Cape with the view to subserve any particular 
interest, but he had treated the subject upon the broad 
principles of general good. He had not extolled 
the productions of the Cape as rivalling or ex- 
celling those of other countries. He had not placed 
the furniture woods of the Cape in rivalry with those 
of Honduras or Brazil; nor had he brought the dye 
woods to vie with those of India ; but he had pre- 
sented an unadorned picture of the resources of the 
colony, which might be developed by taking advantage 
of its soil, climate, and natural capabilities. Let them 
for a moment contrast the past history of the Cape with 
its present condition. It was obtained by conquest, 
and was then regarded as a second Gibraltar — as a 
fortress to protect our ships on the road to India ; and it 
would not do for financial reformers of the present day 
to take pains to calculate what the Cape had cost us. 
There had no doubt been much misgovernment for a 
long series of years, but happily those days were past, 
never to return. The Colony was now flourishing under 
alittle healthy neglect, and beingnianaged by thecolonists 
themselves we might look forward to a vast development 



of its resources. The staple production of the colony 
being wool, which was just one of those commodities 
which it was formerly thought a wise policy to load 
with heavy taxes, foreign and colonial wool being 
regarded as competing with our own ; but since the 
imposts upon that article had been removed, wool had 
become a constantly and rapidly increasing production in 
our colonies. The next important production of the 
colony — wine, had been so ably treated by Mr. Sim- 
monds, that it was unnecessary to say more with regard 
to it. With respect to horses, all were aware that our 
operations in India were nearly brought to a stand-still 
for the want of them, and he regretted to find the mis- 
take that had been made owing to the recommendation 
of the representatives of the Indian government to the 
Cape people to improve the breed of the horses by means 
of the half-bred horses of this country, instead of the 
thorough-bred and steeple-chase horses. Important as 
wool and horses were, however, the great question was 
that of emigration. No doubt every colony was desirous 
of getting the best mechanics, the best farm labourers, 
and the best servants ; but if the colonists required 
such a high standard of excellence in their emigrants, 
they would have no chance of getting the required supply. 
England, with all her shortcomings, was a remarkably 
good country to live in, and the working classes gene- 
rally found, it to be so. The first movement made 
in stimulating emigration, was by those who told them 
that emigration was one of the lost arts, and that they 
were going to re-establish it ; the means being to send 
out only young healthy couples to the colonies. No old 
fathers and mothers were to be encouraged to emigrate, 
and grandmothers, uncles, and aunts they would not hear 
of. They tried the system and it failed, as might have 
been expected. The attraction of gold in Australia had 
been spoken of, but whatever didactic speeches they 
might make against it, people would always run after 
gold. The plan of emigration which he, Mr. Sidney, had 
had the honour of assisting that estimable lady, Mrs. 
Chisholm, to carry out, had been most successful. 
Emigration was much promoted by facilities for postal 
communications between friends in one country and 
the other; by facilities also for the transmission of 
money from the colonies to this country, to assist the 
families of the settlers in forming family groups ; and he 
believed cheap postage and ready means of communica- 
tion would do more than anything else in promoting 
emigration to our more flourishing colonies. He begged 
to thank Mr. Hawes for the pleasure which his paper had 
afforded him, and for giving them information which 
would enable them to start from a new point. Let them 
forget the unfortunate past of the Cape. They might 
now look upon it as a self-supporting colony, and with 
English settlers alone, without a larger infusion of the 
foreign element, it might look forward to taking a fore- 
most place amongst the numerous important colonies of 
England. 

Mr. Hyde Clabke said that, having many relatives 
and connexions in the Cape colonies, and having long 
taken a deep interest in their welfare, he had listened 
with earnest attention to the valuable paper of Mr. 
Hawes. The value of that paper consisted in its making 
known to the public in a marked manner the great 
change which had, within a very few years, taken place 
in the Cape colonies since the working of Parliamentary 
Government. He had considered the public were not 
sufficiently aware of this great change for the better, 
and he had witnessed with satisfaction the efforts of Mr. 
W. J. Irons for making known the resources of the 
colony, and had urged on Mr. Algar the establishment of 
the Oupe and Natal News, as a step well calculated to keep 
the colonies before the public. He did not know whether 
Mr. Hawes included Natal within the limits of his sub- 
ject, but that country was important in connexion with 
the other Cape colonies. The result of Parliamentary 
Government was not so much to be sought in legislative 
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action, or even in public works, as in the general energy 
of associative action which had resulted .from free insti- 
tutions. This was shown, not only by the number of new 
institutions for education, but by the numerous joint- 
stock enterprises, of which more had been . carried out 
within the last few years than from the very beginning of 
the colony. While he admitted the great progress of 
the Cape, he could not concur with Mr. Hawes or Mr. 
Simmonds in the full extent of the comparisons they had 
instituted. They should never forget that the capital in- 
troduced by immigrants was never rightly to be estimated 
as a part of the commercial imports to bo calculated per 
head ; for, whether they looked at the Gape formerly or 
now, Natal, or Australia, this amount of goods imported 
by immigrants would be a disturbing element. He did 
not think it fair to Victoria to take it on the basis of the 
present population, which had rapidly increased from a 
small amount, and compare it with the Cape, which, 
having been longer settled, had likewise a population of 
more stable character. The contrast between South 
Africa before the late Parliamentary epoch and its pre- 
sent condition was most remarkable. True it was that 
formerly new enterprises were opened from time to 
time, but other branches of enterprise retrograded, and 
the country went back concurrently. Thus the wine trade 
had dwindled, the whale fisheries became extinct, ship- 
building had fallen off, the fisheries were discouraged, 
Natal had been temporarily abandoned, the Orange Hiver 
totally abandoned, and the Hollanders driven into that 
most fatal step of forming the anti-English establishment 
of the Emigrante Gebiet or Transvaal Republic, an insti- 
tution equally hostile to the old colonists and the abori- 
gines, as well as to missionary civilization. Now the wine 
trade had revived, trade had been created ia copper, 
sugar, horses, aloes, arrowroot, and various articles, 
the wool-growing had been improved and extended 
to Natal; and what was the small village of Port 
Elizabeth was now the Becond wool port of the world. 
Natal had been successfully established; new colo- 
nies were extending, and there was every prospect of the 
Orange River rejoiningthe South African federation. With 
regard to the Karoos and other deserts, a great change 
would take place in the country by the establishment of 
railways, which would enable them to be crossed, and by 
the introduction of camels. As to the alpaca, he was 
glad to find that the efforts he had made for its intro- 
duction were useless, as Mr. Henry White, of Swellen- 
dam, a zealous friend of the colony, had already succeeded. 
The planting of trees was a most important matter; he 
would strongly recommend that, as in South America, 
trees should be planted along the rivers, under the direc- 
tion of the Government. He hoped they would profit 
further by Mr. Hawes's paper, in the valuable lesson it 
taught of applying the same principles of free associative 
action in our other colonial associations, more particularly 
to India. The Chairman, Mr. Ewart, who in the last 
session had been so successful in the settlement of the 
question of Indian colonisation, and to whose efforts we 
were indebted for obtaining from Lord Stanley a fee- 
simple tenure of land in India, and the free disposal of 
waste lands, would have additional arguments from the 
experience of the Cape, in demanding for India good 
municipal institutions, the free action of enterprise, and 
the establishment of efficient railway transit. He must 
again remind the members that the Society of Arts was 
the only institution in London where colonial interests 
could be represented. We had been greatly indebted to 
it for the promotion of Indian colonisation, and he was 
sure that Mr. Hawes was not only entitled to their thanks, 
but that he had rendered a most important service to 
the South African colonies. 

Mr. Hawes would detain them with very few observa- 
tions in reply to the remarks that had been made. In 
the first place he would say that his great difficulty had 
been to bring within the compass of an hour the various 
.matters of interest connected with the colony, and he 



feared he had, in some instances, too much condensed his 
observations to make them intelligible even to such an 
audience as had honoured him with their attention that 
evening. With regard to local shipping at present, it 
was very small, but every year was increasing, and the 
horses sent out to India were conveyed in fifty vessels, 
chartered by Cape merchants on the spur of the moment. 
Mr. Slaney had inquired as to the probability of oat 
stock of domestic animals and birds being increased by 
importations from the Cape. He could not say he had 
any hopes in that direction ; he rather thought the atten- 
tion of the colonists would be better devoted to the im- 
provements of their breed of cattle and poultry imported 
from this country. Mr. Hyde Clarke had said that his 
(Mr. Hawes's) returns were taken too favourably for the 
Cape compared with Victoria, because no allowance had 
been made for the property brought into it by immigrants. 
This, however, told against the Cape and in favour of 
Australia, because the amount of emigration to the latter 
was so very much larger than to the former, there having 
been no emigration to the Cape till last year, of which 
year there were no retmrns. 

The Chaibman said, at the hour to which the discussion 
had extended he eould not occupy them with any remarks 
of his own upon the interesting subject which Mr. Hawes 
had brought before them, although, had time permitted, 
there were one or two points to which he could have 
wished to have alluded. He could not, however, allow 
the proceedings to close without complimenting Mr. 
Hawes upon the vast amount of valuable information 
he had compressed into his paper, and he was sure 
he should carry the feeling of the meeting with him in 
proposing a cordial vote of thanks to that gentleman for 
his paper. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Hawes. 
Professor Tennant exhibited a case of minerals and 
fossils illustrating some of the geological features of the 
country, consisting, amongst others, of the Dieynodon, 
(Owen). In 1844 Professor Andrew G. Bain discovered 
in the tract of country extending northwards from the 
county of Albany, about 450 miles east of Cape Town, 
several nodules or lumps of an argillaceous clay iron- 
stone, which, when broken, displayed fossil bones, mostly 
of a skull with two large projecting teeth. Mr. Bain 
gave to them the name of " Bidentals." They were 
transmitted to England, and carefully examined by Pro- 
fessor Owen, who found them presenting in the construc- 
tion of their skulls characters of the crocodile, the tor- 
toise, and the lizard, coupled with the presence of a pair 
of large, sharp-pointed, tusks, growing downwards, one 
from each side of the upper jaw, like the tusks of the 
mammalian morse or walrus. No other kinds of teeth were 
developed in these singular animals.* Also specimens of 
copper ore from Port Elizabeth, and a beautiful mineral, 
used as a gem, sometimes called brown " cat's eyes;" the 
correct name, Krokydolite, from Orange River. 

The Secretary announced that, on Wednesday- 
next, the 16th inst., a paper by Professor Leone 
Levi " On Trade Marks," would be read. On 
this evening Sir Richard Bethell, M.P., will 
preside. 



SALE OF CORN BY WEIGHT. 

The following document has recently been circulated, 
signed by ninety-eight persons engaged in the Corn 
trade: — 

" Liverpool, 11th February,~1859. 
" The undersigned merchants, factors, dealers, and 
brokers, engaged in the corn trade, in Liverpool, having 

* A fall description will be found in Trans: Geological Society, 
2nd Series, Vol. VII. See also Vol.XV., Part I., of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, (being the last Vol. published,) under the 
article " Palaeontology," by Professor Owen. 
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heard with regret that at Glasgow and elsewhere the 
'Cental' has not been received with that unanimity which 
was generally anticipated, desire to express their entire 
-approval of the new weight. 

" Since the 1st of February the undersigned have 
bought and sold by the ' Cental,' and they see no reason 
whatever to doubt that the new system will confer upon 
the trade and the public, the advantages promised for it. 

"The simplicity of the ' Cental' becomes everyday 
more and more evident, and the undersigned, though 
they observe occasional instances of perplexity among 
those who are suddenly called upon to use the new 
weight in lieu of the old one, are strongly persuaded 
that few changes of so beneficial a character have ever 
been made with less real inconvenience, and the under- 
signed are satisfied that all that is required is a little 
perseverance, when the difficulties attending the intro- 
duction of the change will gradually disappear." 



Jot* CffrapnBMt 

♦ 

PRODUCTS OF THE COMBUSTION OF COAL- 
GAS. 
Sib, — A letter from Mr. J. F. Evans, in yesterday's 
Journal of the Society of Arts, states that the formation 
of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), during the combustion 
of coal-gas in the ordinary way is impossible. 

I have seen sulphuric acid, so produced, hanging in 
drops from the bell glass over the burner, and so concen- 
trated as to destroy linen on which it had dropped. 

I am, &c., 

H. TAYLOR. 
6th March, 1859. 



ON COLOURING STATUES. 

Sib, — I had hoped to have been present at Professor 
Westmacott's reading on Wednesday last, and to have 
produced at the meeting, two specimens of image paint- 
ing — statuettes, neither of them, perhaps, of the highest 
art, yet sufficient to illustrate the argument of how these 
matters should be treated with colour. One was a por- 
celain Shepherd, bedaubed with red, yellow, and blue, 
being intended for the decoration of the homes of the 
humbler classes ; the other a " Bergerette," of the Wat- 
tean School, in Dresden china, painted in the most deli- 
cate manner ; a pleasing object, certainly improved by 
colour, and an ornament worthy of the most elegant 
boudoir. 

The one was glazy, ugly, and coarse ; the other deli- 
cately soft and sweet, perhaps maudlin in sentiment, but 
yet enough to show that isolated specimens of refined or 
classic sculpture ought never to be painted in primitive 
colours, but rather be tinted or stained, so as to permit 
of the texture and transparency of the stone being seen. 
Indeed, in wholly nude or heroic figures, the pure un- 
touched material ought to suffice, any aid tending to 
sensualise, destroying that lofty conventional tone so 
essential to the highest works of art. 

Of figures, either upon pediments or otherwise, in 
connection with architecture, it is somewhat different : in 
the classic, tinted backgrounds may aid outlines, and 
later styles positive colours be used with great effect, 
as numerous painted altars and tombs will testify — then 
rather in juxtaposition with the picturesque or irregular 
than the simple and severe. 

That the English school of sculpture — like that of 

finting — should become remarkable for its colour, is not, 
think, to be desired, as it would decidedly tend to 
destroy the little appreciation of form it has. I do not 
say that in isolated cases slight colour may not aid, but 
there are many in which it would deteriorate, as may 
-be seen by the figures over the windows of St. James's 
hall (Mr. Owen Jones's effective interior), where both 



from size and tinting the poor individuals elevated there 
look like specimens of impaled humanity, sans eouverture. 
Of the attempt to colour the Panathenaic Frieze, all who 
run to Sydenham may read about the degradation of the 
divine work on Phidias, and learn what to touch and 
what to avoid. Certainly the great works of the antique 
artists, having beauties of their own totally independent 
of place or time, never stood in need of a coat of paint— 
the very idea of the Laocoon or the Farnese Hercules 
painted or tinted being simply comic. 
I am, &c, 
JOHN LE IGHTON. 

LOCAL ASSESSMENT BILL. 

Sib, — It may be interesting to some of your readers, 
and also useful in reference to the battle to be fought on 
the 25th instant, to give a short account of the history of 
this Bill. It will enable the Institutions which claim to 
be left alone to urge their claim with an argument they 
might not otherwise possess. 

This Bill is the result of well-founded complaints from 
Portsmouth, Devonport, Gosport, Greenwich, Deptford, 
Woolwich, and Chatham, that the great naval and 
military establishments in their respective parishes, and 
placed there for the benefit of the nation and not of the 
parishes, are exempted from the charge of poor rates, 
and consequently, that the rates charged on the occu- 
piers of the other properties are very considerably in- 
creased. These complaints were investigated by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons last session. Wit- 
nesses from each of the towns I have mentioned were ex- 
amined and made out a strong case for the abolition of 
the exemption of the national establishments referred to. 
No eomplaint was made of the exemption of Scientific 
and Literary Societies. They are referred to in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Lumley, the Assistant-Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board, who was examined to explain the law 
and practice of assessing property to poor-rates, and to de- 
scribetheexemptions which exist. Heexpressedno opinion 
as to the exemption of our Societies, but simply stated the 
provisions of the statute relating to them, and the extent 
of its operation. Not a single witness uttered a complaint 
of this statute or gave any evidence respecting it. The 
town clerk of Devonport was asked whether the principle 
which he wished to apply to dockyards, powder works, 
fortifications, and barracks, should not be applied to 
gaols and town-halls, hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions; and in his replies he drew this distinction, 
" where buildings are locally situate in a small com- 
munity, but exist for the benefit of the whole, it is an 
injustice to that small community that they should be 
taxed for the benefit of the whole ; but, where a building 
is erected in a parish for the purposes of the parish there 
would be no object in rating it, because the parties who 
are interested and the parties who pay the rates are 
identical." 

Now this is our case ; our Mechanics' Institutes exist 
for the benefit of the community amonst whom they 
are placed ; not only the members, but the whole dis- 
trict is benefited ; therefore it is felt by the ratepayers 
to be just that they should bear an increase in their rates 
for the sake of increasing the means of usefulness of these 
Institutions. 

In addition to the witnesses I have referred to, there 
were witnesses from Liverpool and two parishes in Lon- 
don, in reference to Dock dues and Corporation buildings, 
Somerset-house, and St. George's Charities, Southwark. 
Their evidence did not refer to the Societies' Act, 6th and 
7th Vict, c. 36. 

Notwithstanding the absence of all evidence in re- 
ference to any injurious operation of this statute, or of 
the exemption always enjoyed by hospitals for the sick 
poor, the committee recommended "that all land and 
buildings used and occupied for public, charitable, scho- 
lastic, or scientific purposes, whether there be a beneficial 
occupation or not, except buildings occupied by the 
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Sovereign, or as churches or chapels, burial grounds, toll 
houses, highways, and public bridges, should be as- 
sessed to local rates." The bill adopts this recommenda- 
tion, and, if not amended, the buildings of all Scientific 
and Literary Societies, and also of all Charitable Institu- 
tions, will become chargeable to poor-rates and other 
local rates. 

Let every Society and Institution so threatened make 
common cause, and, before the 25th inst., form a monster 
deputation to Lord Derby, and we must succeed in cutting 
down the Government Bill to its just proportions. Let 
it grant the remedy demanded by the evidence, but let it 
not interfere with those important local bodies respecting 
which there has been no inquiry, and against whose ex- 
emption there has been no complaint. 
I am, &c, 

ARTHUR EYLAND. 

Birmingham. 

P.S. —I shall be happy to send a form of petition to 
any Society desiring one, and to receive the names of 
those Societies who would be willing toappoint delegates 
to attend a Conference at Fendall's Hotel, Westminster, 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of March, at 12 o'clock. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

HOK. London lost., 7. Rev. Henry Christmas, " On Shak- 

speare's Historical Dramas." 

Medical, 8. 

Geographical, 8j. T. " Explorations in South Australia, 
by Messrs. Babbage, Warburton, Stuart, &c," com- 
municated by the Right Hon. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. II. '* Notes on the Manacousi, or King George 
River, S.E. Africa," by Chan. Helliard, Mate Of the 
Cutter "Herald," communicated by Consul Lyons 
McLeod. 
Thes Royal Inst. 3. Professor Owen, " On Fossil Mammals." 

Civil Engineers, 8. I. Mr. T. F. Chappe," An;Account*of 
Experiments made upon Elliptical Cast Iron Arches, 
-with a view of ascertaining the safe load to which they 
may be subjected." '.II. Mr. MatthewB. Jackson, " De- 
scription of the Melbourne Gravitation Waterworks." 

Statistical, (Anniversary, 3) 8. Mr. L. E. Greenhone, 
" On the Standard Rate of Mortality." 

Pathological, 8. 
Wed London Inst., 7. Conversazione. 

Society of Arts, 8. Prof. Leone Levi, " On Trade Marks." 

Ethnological, 8£. 
Thurs. ...Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On the Force of Gravity." 

Royal Soc. Club, 6. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Linnaean, 8. 

Chemical, 8. 

Royal, 8J. 

FBI United Service Inst., 3. Lieut.-Col. Hamley, R.A., 

"Frederick the Great's Campaign in 1757." 

Royal Inst., Meeting, 8. Lecture 9. Rev. Walter Mit- 
chell, "On a New Method of rendering Visible to the 
Eye some of the more Abstruse Problems of Crystallo- 
graphy, hitherto considered only as Mathematical 
Abstractions." 
Sat Asiatic, 2. 

Royal Inst., 3. Dr. W. A. Miller, •' On Organic Chemis- 
try." 

London Inst., 3. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, " On the Me- 
tallic Elements, and their Principal Salts and Alloys." 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par. No. 

Delivered on 26th February, 1859. 

72. East India (Revenue)— Copy of Letter, dated 31 Dec., 1858. 

73. „ „ (Judicial)— Copy of Letter. 

74. „ „ (Army) — Return. 

81. Committee of Election— 1st Report. 

82. Railway and Canal Bills— 1st Report. 

85. Mr. G. H. Ryland— Papers and Correspondence, &c. 

40. Bills— Evidence by Commission. 

41. „ Church Rates. 

Delivered on 26M and lith February, 1859. 
4(1). Church Rates— Supplemental Return. 
68 (1). Trade and Navigation Accounts (31st January, 1859). 
84. Weedon Inquiry and Manning the Navy— Royal Warrants. 
6. RailwayandCanalBills:(l,BagenalstownandWexfordRailway; 
2, Banff, Macduff, and Turriff Junction Railway ; 3, Becken- 
hamand Sydenham Junction Railway; 4, Bedford, Potton, and 
Cambridge Railways j 5, Belfast and County Down Railway j 



c, Berks and Hants Extension Railway ; 7, Birmingham, Erd ■ 
ington.and Sutton Coldfiill Railway; 8, Birmingham, Erd- 
ington, and Sutton Coldneld (Western Line) Railway; 9, 
Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway ; 10, Bridport Rail- 
way; 11, Burton upon Trent Railway; 12, Caledonian Rail- 
way ; 13, Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway; 14, Castle 
Douglas and Dumfries Railway; 15, Caterham Railway; 16, 
Central Wales Railway ; 17, Cleaveland Railway ; 18, Colne 
Valley and Halstead Railway Extension ; 19, Cork and Kin- 
sale Railway ; 20, Dartmouth and Torbay Railway ; 21, Dub- 
lin and Drogheda Railway ; 22, Dublin and.Wicklow Railway ; 
23, Dundee and Newtyle Railway; 24, East Kent Railway; 25, 
East Suffolk Railway ; 26, Epping Railways; 27, Formartine 
and Buchan Railway ; 28, Great Northern Railway ; 29, Great 
Northern and Western (of Ireland) Railway; 30, Great 
Western and Brentford Railway; 31, Hampstead Junction 
Railway; 32, Heme Bay and Faversham Railway (Margate 
Extension); 33, Hertford, Luton, and Dunstable Railway; 
34, Hooton and Neston Railway; 35, Kensington Station and 
North and South London Junction Railway ; 36, Kingsbridge 
and South Devon Railway; 37, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway (Ossett and Dewsbury Branches) ; 38, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway (Rochdale and Royton Branches); 39, 
Leatherhead and Dorking Railway (No. 1 ) ; 40, Leeds, Brad- 
ford,and Halifax Junction Railway ; 41 , Leominster and King- 
ton Railway; 42, Llanidloes and NewtownRailway ; 43, London 
and North Western Railway ( Batley to Adwalton) ; 44, London 
and North Western Railway (Denton to Stalybridge) ; 45, 
London and North Western Railway (Extension to Ossett, 
&c.) ; 46, London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway ; 47, 
Lymington Railway; 48, Manchester, Liverpool, Swansea, and 
Milford Haven Junction Railway ; 49, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway (Station at Manchester) ; 50, May- 
bole and Girvan Railway ; 51, Merthyr, Tredegar, and Aber- 
gavenny Railway ; 52, Mid Kent Railway ; 53, Midland Rail- 
way ; 54, Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland (Liffey 
Branch, &c); 55, Mid -Sussex and Midhurst Junction Rail- 
way; 56, Much Wenlock and Severn Junction Railway; 67, 
Newry and Armagh Railway ; 58, North British and Selkirk 
and Galashiels Railway ; 59, North Eastern and Bedale and 
Leyburn Railway (Amalgamation); 60, North Eastern Rail- 
way (Harrogate Branch) ; 61, North Eastern Railway 
(Nidd Valley Branch) ; 62, North Western Railway. 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



200. L 
270. J, 

284: 
336. 
353. 
368. 
376. 



417. 
419. 
421. 
423. 



APPLICATIONS FOB PATENTS AND FBOTE0TI0N ALLOWED. 

[From Gazette, March 4, 1859.] 
Dated 18th December, 1858. 
I.Ketchum, 59, Canning-street, Liverpool — Imp. in the me- 
thod of roasting meat, poultry, game, by hasting the same, 
and in the method of manufacturing the necessary apparatus 
for so doing. 

Dated 22nd January, 1859. 
A. Drouin, 95, Rue Popincourt, Paris— Imp. in covering 
joinery work with metals or metallic alloys, and apparatus 
for the purpose. 

* Dated 29th January, 1859. 
J. A. de Bronac and A. J. M. Deherrypon, Paris — A new 
or improved process for treating metallic sulphurets, phos- 
phurets, arseniurets, antimoniurets, and particularly sulphu- 
retted ores of lead, antimony, copper, silver, and zinc. 
Dated 1st February, 1859. 
R. Needham, Dukinfield, Chester— An Improved water-guage 
for steam boilers. 

Dated 5th February, 1859. 
T. R. Ayerst, Newenden, Kent— Imp. in breech-loading guns 
and other fire-arms. (A com.) 

Dated %th February, 1859. 
W. Waller, Chesterfield, Derby— Imp. in agricultural or farm 
implements or apparatus. (Partly a com.) 
Dated 3th February , 1859. 
G. Bower, Saint Neot's, Huntingdonshire— Imp. in apparatus 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas. 
Dated 10th February, 1859. 
W. A. Covert, Long Island, New York— An improved self- 
acting railwav switch. (Acorn.) 

Dated 11th February, 1859. 
H. Bruce, Kinleith Mill, Currie, Midlothian, N.B.— Imp. in 
apparatus for the manufacture of paper. 
Dated 12th February, 1859. 
C. R. Moate, 65, Old Broad-street— Imp. in the manufacture 
of nuts, screws, bolts, spikes, and other headed fastenings. 
(A com.) 

Dated lith February, 1859. 
C. L. Roberts, Clerkenwell— The manufacture of an improved 
cigar. 

F. Walters, Sheffield— The application of the waste heat from 
puddling furnaces. 

J. Paterson, Wood-street— Imp. in brace buckles and loops, 
and in braces. 

G. Bedson, Manchester — Imp. in joining wire for telegraphic 
and other purposes. 

Dated lith February, 1859. 
J. F. Tourrier, 41, Manchester-street, Manchester -square — 
Preventing oscillation of the last carriage of a railway traia, 
and giving rigidity and steadiness throughout the train. 
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425. M. Crawford, Liverpool— An improved anti-fouling metallic 

varnish, applicable to ships* bottoms and other similar pur- 
poses. 

426. S. Bailey, Wednesbury, Staffordshire— Certain apparatus for 

preventing the skip is mine operations being pulled over the 
pulley on which the rope or chain works, to which such 
skip or cage may be attached, as well as preventing the skip 
or cage re-descending until put in motion for that purpose. 

427. R. Cookson, Layton Hawes, near Blackpool, Lancashire, and 

C. W. Homer, Castle-hill, near Northwich, Chester — Imp. 
in machinery for making bricks, tiles, tubes, and other arti - 
cles of plastic materials, and in the mode of jointing drain 
pipes. 

428. C. E. Wright, Nottingham— Imp. in means or apparatus em- 

ployed in the nursing or treatment of infants. 

429. R. J. S. Pearce, Fleet-street— Imp. in weighing and dynamic 

machines. 

430. P. M. P. Bourjeaurd, Davies-street, Middlesex— An improved 

apparatus for supporting the womb. 

431. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane— An improved mowing ma- 

chine or grass harvester, (A com.) 

432. A. V. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — An imp. in the construc- 

tion of brushes. (A com.) 

433. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Improved machinery for 

making bricks. (A com.) 

434. W. H. Borstmann, New York — Telegraphic cables, and the 

mode of constructing the same and laying them down. 

435. J. J. Russell, Wednesbury, Staffordshire— Imp. in machinery 

used for heating and welding the edges of the plates used in 
the manufacture of cylinders and other articles. 

436. W. A. O'Deherty, 5, Eastcheap— An imp. in black lead pen- 

cils and pencil cases. ( A com.) 

437. J. Seguin, 4, Grande Rue de Gravelle a St. Maurice (Seine), 

France — Imp. relating to the employment of moving power 
arising from the tides and its application to manufacturing, 
agricultural, and other purposes. 

439. J. Breeden, Birmingham— New or improved machinery for 

the manufacture of taps or stopcocks, and fittings for gas, 
steam, and water pipes. 

440. J. Eason, Oxford-street— Imp. in apparatus applicable to tan- 

ning, dyeing, and obtaining extracts from vegetable, animal, 
and mineral substances. 

Dated llth February ; 1859. 

441. S. T. Cooper, Upper Clapton — Imp. in the use and application 

of artificial light. 

443. Capt. H. Y. D. Scott, R.B.,Brompton Barracks, Chatham— 

An imp. in the manufacture of cement. 

444. B. Saillard, Lamb's Conduit-street— An improved mode of 

obtaining printing plates from collodion pictures. 

445. P. E. Fraissinet, Paris — A new or improved structure of iron, 

applicable for paving, flooring, biidges, gratings, girders, 

and other like purposes. 
i46. T, Cattell, 30, E us ton-square— Imp. in treating and purifying 

gutta percha. 
447. F. W. Emerson, New Charlton, Kent — Imp. in the treatment 

of certain ores of lead, and obtaining from them valuable 

primary and secondary products. 

449. J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-fields — Imp. in apparatus for 

propelling and steering vessels and other floating craft. (A 
com.) 

DatedlSth February, 1859. 

450. J. J. Cole, 24, Essex street, Strand— Imp. in Venetian and 

other suspended blinds, and in the method of hanging and 
working them. 

451. C. Gar ton, Bristol — An improved method of treating cane 

sugar, in order to render it fitter to be employed in brewing, 
distilling, and wine and vinegar making. 

452. H. Swaisland, 54, Great Sutton-street, Clerkenwell — Imp. in 

box sextants. 

453. G. Wallis, Stretton, near Penkridge, Staffordshire — A new or 

improved method of engraving, applicable to the production 
of printing surfaces and the ornamentation of metallic and 
other surfaces. 

454. G. Kammerer, Lombard-street— Improved gearing for gins o *t 

horse mills, applicable for grinding, winnowing, and other 
purposes requiring motive power. (A com.) 
465. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane — Imp. in emptying cesspools, and 
in raising other fluid and semi-fluid matters. (A com.) 

456. W. Clark, 5 3, Chancery-lane — Imp. in pressure gauges. (A 

com.) 

457. J. H.Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-fields — Imp. in the manufac- 

ture of textile fabrics, and in the machinery or apparatus 
employed therein. (A com.) 

Dated IQth February, 1859. 

458. P. A. J. Dujardin, Lille, Prance — Imp. in the printing appa- 

ratus of railway telegraphs. 

459. A. R. Le Mire de Normandy, 67, Judd-street, Brunswick- 

square— Imp. in an apparatus for obtaining fresh water from 
salt water. 

461. W. Clay, Liverpool — Imp. in the manufacture of deck and 
other beams, and of angular and other bars of various forms. 

463* S. Wbeatcroft, Brudenell-place, New North-road — Imp. in 
the method of, and the means for, uniting lace to blond and 
other fabrics, and also in the apparatus used, for manufac- 
turing or converting the same into bonnet and cap fronts, 
rouches,and such like similar articles of millinery. 

464. C. F. Yasserot, 45, Essex-street, Strand — An improved appa- 
ratus for manufacturing the strands of wire-ropes. (A com.) 



465. C. F. Vasserot, 45, Essex-street, Strand— An improved carding 
machine. (A com.) 

467. F, P. J. Van den Ouwelant, Paris— Imp. in apparatuses to be 

applied to fire places for obtaining a more complete combus- 
tion of the fuel employed therein. 

Dated 2lst February, 1859. 

468. G. Paul, Glasgow— Imp. in spindles and flyers. 

469. O. Blake, Blackwall— Improved machinery or apparatus used 

in the manufacture of glass. 

470. G. McCulloch, Manchester— Imp. in machinery or apparatus 

for spinning, doubling, and throwing silk, and doubling other 
fibrous materials. 

471. T. Wilson, Birmingham — Imp. in the manufacture and con- 

struction of ordnance. 

472. A. Belpaire, Brussels — Imp. in the reversing gear of locomo- 

tive and other steam engines. 

473. G. Humphrey, Deptford, Kent— Imp. in meters for measuring 

fluids and gases. 

475. R. Jobson, Wordsler, Staffordshire— Imp. in supplying water 
or other fluid to axletree boxes and other journal bearihgs to 
lubricate the same. 

477. R. W. Johnson and W. Stableford, Oldbury, Worcestershire- 
Imp, in axle boxes. 

Dated 22nd February, 1859. 

479. T. Smith, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire— Floating wheels for 

driving machinery. 

480. W. Solemen, 3, Bennett- street, Middlesex— Imp. in the con- 

struction of propellers. 

481. J. Grimond, Manchester— Imp. in the treatment and prepara- 

tion of jute and other fibrous materials, and in machinery or 
apparatus employed therein. 

482. J. Curtis, Drury- lane— The manufacture of military sash net, 

and machinery to be employed therein. 

484. J. Hine, Clerkenwell — An improved book slide. 

485. E. Lund, Manchester — Certain imp. in the manufacture of fa- 

brics or textures to be used in the construction of umbrellas 
and parasols. 

486. R. A. Brooman, 168, Fleet-street— Method of fixing tannin 

upon textile fibres, and the employment thereof in dyeing 
black and dark colours. (A com.) 

487. T. R. Harding, Leeds— Imp. in the manufacture of card sur- 

faces to be used in preparing fibrous materials. 
Dated '23rd February, 1859. 
489. A. W. Smethurst, Chorley, Lancashire— Imp. in machinery 

for driving looms for weaving. 
491. W.Ashton, HeatonNorris, Lancashire— Imp. ingas regulators 
493. U. Scott, Camden-town — Imp. in carriages and various parts 

of the same, which parts may be applied to vehicles of any 

description. 
495. S. R. Samuels, Nottingham— Imp. in twist lace machines. 
497. G. Turnbull, Calcutta— Imp. in tthe permanent way of rail ways. 

Invention with Complete Specification Filed. 
584. F. Brignoles, 3, Duke-street, Adelphi— The disinfection and 
rectification of alcohols, by the separation of the essential 
and other oils from the alcohol. 



WEEKLY LIST OF PATENTS SEALED. 
{From Gazette, March 4, 1859.3 



March Uh. 
2006. W. H. Child. 
2027. B.Hockin. 
2031. A. Lamb and J. White. 
2041. J. Rowley. 
2059. W. Toshach. 
2066. J. L. Hinks. 



2077. J. Turner. 

2401. G. M. Casentini and J. O. 

Barnard. 
2804. J. V. Scarborough. 
2984. H. C. Vion. 
50. J, H. Johnson. ■ 



{From Gazette, March 8, 1859.] 



March 8th. 
1811. W. Smith. 

2043. C. N. Kottula. 

2044. J.Tatlow&H.Hodgkinson. 
2956. F. A. E. G. de Massas. 
2058. D. Cheetham. 



2071. W. Thompson. ' 
2113. H. Barrow. 
2175. J.Morrison. 

25. R. Tempest and J. Tom- 
linson. 

75. F. Lehr. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £50 has been paid* 
{From Gazette, March 4, 1859.] 



February 2Qtk. 
528. J. Reading. 
534. F. Kaselowsky. 
March 1st, 
567. A. Newburger. 

{From Gazette, March 8, 1859.] 

March 3rd. 
549. T. Lambert. 
631. C. Randolph and J. Elder. 

March Uh. 
570. J. Downie. 
609. G. Rees. 



March 2nd. 
543. J. E. Hodges. 
545. J. E. Hodges. 



761. J. McLean. 

March 5th. 
676. H. Cooke. 

626. R. W. Winfield, J. Simms. 
and T. Lloyd. 



Patent on which the Stamp Duty of £100 has bees paid, 

March 4th. 
761. J. McLean. 



